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"r:i^ report ili^cuss-s nht oftic^ of E i oca ior. ' 5f 
p^-f^^^^ ^^•:^fclishing ^h^ eligibility cf echcols for par^i cId r 

f = s*u1^n^ as^is^^nc^ programs^ Empha?^is i? placed on ^h^ 

cfu ion 1 ^rac^ices ^hat ^h^ G^n^ral Accounting Officii found 

iis^i^a^i^n- f higher ^duca^ion ^ propri>5tary sc^^?rl5 

^xamin^ir ani on nh^ rol^ of accr ^di* icn aq^ncifif in ^h^^ 
^lin^bil^'-y d^^^^^mira*: icn precass. n^?d ^er cla ri^ ica ^i nn o^ 

rol- ini r^feponsibili ti of stints, ^ccradi^ing a sscci at Ions ^ and 
th^ fni^ral -o r--^ n\-^n - iin nh^lr ov^^s^chn af schccl?' ac^ivi^i^B i^ 
e^v^r^d. A 11^^ conclusicDs and rseciffienda^ians r^sul^ing ^r^n\ ^h- 
stuiy is inrrlud^i. (Aunhor/TBT) 



* R enroduc^ion ^ supplied by EDPS are the bsst that can !nad% * 

* froffl the original document. * 
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-jlarifvinn th^ rclc^ and respinn i i; i 1 1 1.. i 5^ ui Stat?:-::^, accredit-^- 
ina a RHoc 1 1 i on r- f 3n.i the PederaJ Governr'^nt in *:hoir ^'^'^^^siuht 

Tne r^nor*: ^il^^n ^Mscuh^ReF th»^^ nee^i to i.ncrea:^e State and 
Federal ^'ttnrtii d adclress potpntial consuner ahusas in eriuca^ 
tion and to inprv'Ve the Office, of Fdi:ca t ion " s process for rec- 
oqni^inq ^ccreciirinq associations. in addition, the report 
■ liBcuBHv^ the need for the Conqress to clarify throuqh leqis-- 
iation what the Office of Fducation can and should reauire of 
accreditinu assr, c la t ions in the Office of Education's schO'Oi 
elLqibLlity process. Also noted is the need for the Conqress 
to enact leqif^Iation better defininq a student^R good standing 
and Baeisfactory nroqress. 

B^^rause ' ahuse?; at schools? pa rt ic ipa t inq in Federal 
L nt:inc*r pro^jra:ns, we examined the Office of Education's 
f'^lool eiiqibiiit\^ process to determine what assurances it 
"3rL /ided to ntudentf^ and tne Governmer^t^ 

Our revie^v wara nade pursuant to the Budaet and Account-- 
inq Act of i92.i. (U U.S.C. 53), and tne AccountJnq and Audit- 
inq Act of 19 50 f31 hi . S - C . 67). 

We are send^nq copios of thi:^ report to the Director^ 
^:ff: CD cf Manaaer^ent and Budqet, the Secretary of Health. 
.'^Muca t ion , and Welfare, and to the Governors of the States, 
the respective accreditinq assoc ia t ions ^ and the schools 
which w'ere included in the review* 




Coniptrol ler General 
of the United States 



:i " . ; ' ^ ■; (': r f" i c ^ ; F ; , i j c a t i r: n ' 

'':■;)'.-•■'.•■ ■ ;L , r . ^ t J-'ii- v'^ r HOC f:^;/:- 

'iM-^ . ■ . ■ , < . :r^ji' -LHi'uiinq i on t e n 1 1 a r. y 

•v'^'/'^ r.'-.^': y/:r:'.\ .w^c'--, i tan * G/iO found 

'■ '/ 'r: r > r ^■ ■ : t t. 1 I y b u s I u ra c 1 1 c e ^ 

r"^:-; : - w . { yt-- . [l '\ . ) And nunerous 
^ ■ . - • I ^^n^ . I n f 'I I ; d : rv f-: n ^^ f n .t i ^ f-^ d Vj •/ a r n lj p s 

r rr.an Ofric;:- ri r Fdiucation, pointeci 

-v:''ilar r..( )L'.: ;i t i n 1 ? v adHJSive fMrac t i Cf^sn . 



dl'UBILrV^^^ pyOLf^S^ I^ID NOT 
-'^OyPiCT ST y DENT AND G'^)V[ZR!\IMENT 
: N^T RESTS 

T:-;^: Oft.ij'f^ of Educotiion'p sli^ibility process 

r-'Li^oi 'neaviiy on private accrediting 
1 ^of^jc I c4 1 ion B 1/' and, to a lesseL degree, 
S^o^te fiohhoritieo t;c quurtl against potential 
oiroatior; consuoiGir abusos ^ but neither the 
.dr:tt.-eH r')r tne ac;:reditinq associations 

r^^"^ r]n:^o": -nniOTh to warrant .such relianco. 

Marr/ ^*-ate^s racked the authority and resources 
ir.^ GO :o:j anOf Ii.KO che Office of Educa- 

t ■ on , or^F:;n reli^^^i o^^-r ^d i t i nq associations 

to c^^ ir. (See p* 46.) But accrediting 
aosociar ion.5 r which are private and do not 



i '"Accred 1 1 a t von is either institutional 
(covets all proqrams of an entire school) 
or specialized (covers only special pro=^ 
grans or areas of a school)* Institu- 
tional accreditation was emphasized in 
the Go nera 1 Account i ng Of f ice ' s ( GAO * s ) 
re / Lew tiecause i t estabi ishes el igitail i ty 
oa^en i f a Rchool ' s proarams are net ac- 
credited by a specialized accrediting 
aqency and is relied upon more frequently 
to establish e 1 i q i b i 1 i t y * 

T ea,f jheg_t . Upon remcwai *h# feO'^'* 

covtf datt ihoijtd be noted hereon i HRD- 78=^1 20 
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.--.LCiC'L' lIvN-^ c ^ijr; co:-'.^-.-'\^rr i- u t f:: -J t i<.:-n t ai;. 

( e e pp , J c a nil 4 o 4 : . } A l: c r e.i i 1 1 - y a b - 
^-v;.}c la t iDp •■ uiLfifT r:-:./ "ktidl y l:ror; the Office 
.:'f K.dvc^vAzn':d view t:hcir the purpose ol:. ac- 
cr ed 1 ta t .1 zhai Is, ai^B i,.r i ng ed ucat i or:.d 1 

juhU t%'— Mild include guarJiny aqain^t 
tnf^ tVL-es pCLential ::on Burner aDuuses 
iJbnt^^ieo ir GA'j'y reviu-. . (See pi> . , 
ana 4^ t.C' 4.^ . j 

The mvol ve^nerit of S races and private ac- 
crecining a 5.. sac la t Lons in tr^e eligieiii:::/ 
proc^^s results £rom Federal iaw^, which 
provi.aeP that a school is eligible to aprlv 
ro participate in one or more Office of 
hducat:.on programs if the school 

--IB dutncrized by ^he State to orer.jle, 

- - 1 accredited by :wi accrediting assucia-^ 

tion that is recogni 2::^rd by the Office of 
Educa t ion f and 

— compiles with Fe^iferal laws and regulations^ 

However, differenceu exist among the over- 
sight parties about what their roles are 
or f^hould ne m the eiiqibiiity proceas . 

About $8,4 billion was provided from 1972 
to 1976 to students attending pos tseoondary 
schools that were determined to be eligible 
by the Office of Education, At mt 8,700 
schools have been determLned eligible* 

questionable practices at 
Eligible schools 

Potential abusive prac ticer. at thie schools 
visited by GAO included: 

— Questionable admission and grading policies* 
(See pp . 24 to 28 • ) 

— ^False or misleading advertising. (See 
pp. 29 to 3 2. ) 
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--LLtti^ or no reiunn^y f tu:".i';ri ana a^jvii-..- 
tory chaxjes ro stuch:/£^C5 wL ,; ;viririrt::W 
0'^-l;ore or soon after t,;.^:; scnoo.. r-,,tr\-\ 
bi-yan. (^ee pp - 3 2 to ^4.) 

3 4 an^i 35 . ) 

-^:Jae of inadi-^ua ttily trdin^-u teach<:;r:?; . 
(S^e p. 3 5. ) 

GAG'S review did not de^iil directly with the 
quality oi education at par^c icipati ng schools, 
but GkO believes that sone of the potentially 
aDusive practices could airect quality. 

The 1976 Education Amendments gave the Office 
of Education the authority to address many 
of the consumer-related issues GAO found at 
the schools visited. As of October 1978 
regulations covering som.e of these issues 
had been established, and others were under 
development. (See pp, 54 and 55.) 

REC O MM^E N DA T I QNS 

GAO T'i: comnond H that th':^ Conv^r^osc: 

-^Clarify through legislation what can or 
should be required of accrediting associa-- 
tions in the school eligibility process 
before the accrediting associations can be 
recoqn i zed . 

---^ Amend several sections of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 19 65 to require the ComnniS'- 
sioner of Education to develop regulations 
which define more specifically *'goaid stand^ 
ing" and "satisfactory progress'' to insure 
that participating students and schools are 
not abusing Federal financial aid, 

GAO has made several recommendations to the 
Secretary of Health.. Education, and Welfare 
about directing the Commissioner of Education 



trie potent ial fU.uHes covereu ty that 
u. a t ..or L L y . ( e p i j , ) 

^-Insure tnat schccis (I) have adnission 
pulicieA wnicii consider student potential 
to uana: {2} provide students who enroll 

m praqram>^ preparing them for aamful em^ 
plijyment with inforrnation on how successful 
trugrarn yrad'-Jates have been in outaining 
jobs or in ortain:na liv^J^ses or other 

'C vr-*^M- I- :o..^M^-^ V'l ;::! v^r--^, .vr.: (i;^ 

nave fii2r and equitable re£un<i pnlicies 
Lvr w 1 : i]f:iraw:.nq students. (See p. 14.) 

-=Lpjrade btates' processes for authorizing 
scnools to operate, (See pp , 14 and 15,) 

--r.r;tciu ^ istL o system ror tin^j uziicQ oi Lda- 
cation, States, and accrediting associa-- 
tions to share useful intormation on 
schools. (See p. 15.) 

DEPAHT^IENT OF HEALTH_,_ EDUCATION , 
AND'^^LFARE' AND 
ASSOCIATIONS^' " COMMENT 



The Liepartment of Health , hducation, and 
Welfare , a national association of accredit'- 
ing agencies (commenting on behalf of the 



L'it^ca^afe' uf itH scop*:^ . Howov-r , ^h^^ Depart- 
ment ut Heaitn, Lduca^ion^ ana Welfare con- 
CJrrt^i, in e?:senc%, witih n;OSt or GAu ' s recom-^ 
iwen-^ati jnH f anu cii^.? national as:^ocia^ion 

t j> 'Mr-Mr. I zr. tiM v i n c; r o f t ^^ r e ^ ^.^mnie no a t i o ns 

W^:ii;are. (St>t:^ up. 15 ::o . : 

kec^^r:^::-jrKJs t ions with which the Department of 
Health, Hducation^ anci Welfare did not agree 
were related to the system for recognizing 
accrediting aHSuciations (see p* 19) and the 
States* practices of exempting accredited 
schools from States' review* (See p. 22,) 

The UepartJTient of Health, LJucation, and 
vvelfare and tiie national association ot 
pos t s econdar y ac c red i 1 1 ncj associations 
indicated that some of the questionable 
school practices should be dealt with by 
program administrators at the individual 
program level? rather than in the initial 
determinations of eligibility to apply to 
participate in the programs. 

mO rec. th-tt HLW -uct nacessarily act 

witnin ils legal authority in insuring 
schools are not engaging in potentially 
abusive practices* However, HEVi should 
exercise its authority to the fullest extent 
possible; whether this authority can be 
exercised at the initial determination of 
eiigiDility or is limited to the program level 
is for HEW to decide. Some of the issues 
covered by GAO's recommendations are being 
or could be dealt with at the program level. 
In the past, however, program requirements, 
for the most part, were not related to the 
potential ly abusive practices identified by 
GAU. 
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Genera 1 Account inq Ot Eice 


GSL 


Guaranteed Student Loan ProqraiM 


OE 


Office of Education 


VA 


Veterans Administration 




Ffjti^ ■ i. j 1 i ijCci i unjj I ^-^ s i s t a ru ^ [> r^- ^ j r , ' ! ; n !! < ' 1 : m j 
many Ameri.cdni; ^'/btaLn v] :^-U'CN)f itja i ^/ * rc ] i u:a t- i on . ^''^ji- ;^ 

studt?nt no nbt.i'n FrMk;rM . 'viu(;:i t- i on:! i -i s s i s toiiM ■ , t;h</ 
school in whic^h t^io Htijcleri!: ih onrol.h.o:1 muRt: ho ol. iqihh- 
to participate^ in Fevlu c a i fM i \\c:i t i on-,i 1 r a'on y-, ni;-. . 

Until the early i96()s, foMiera 1 foiucational dssintanco 
was primarily tor vetorriMH, Howovo-f ovMr tiie pant deoado^ 
substant ia l amounts of: Feciera i tunds have a I lowed others 
to obtain a hiqher education. From J 9 72 to 1976 r about 
$:<.4 bilJion has been provided for student k whc^ are attend- 
ing schoolB of hiqhet education that have been declared 
''eliqible" by the Department of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare's Office of Education (OF)* Durinq this Bame 
period/ there has been a correspond i nq increase in the 
number of school and student abuses of these new Federal 
programs, (See app* III for a partial listing f praqrarns 
which rely partly on the eliqibility process.) AIbo, 
■'consumerism" has resulted in an increased awareness on 
the part of State and Federal aqencies for the need to 
protect the educational consumer, that is, the student. 

The media has reported abusive practices by both 
proprietary vocational schools and nonprofit schools, A 
July 1975 Federal Interagency Committee on Education report^ 
''Toward a Federal Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of 
Educat ion , " stated^ 

"Federal agencies have become icreasinqly aware 
of the abuses of education consumers resulting 
from unethical operations of some educational 
institutions. In post secondary education^ a 
number of common malpractices have been iden- 
tified. They are found in public, private non^^- 
profit? and proprietary institutions*" 

In 1974 a congressional committee held hearings to 
determine the nature and extent of consumer abuse problerns 
in proprietary vocational education, 1/ Prom 1974 to 1976, 
the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) conducted hearinqs in 



l/"Reducing Abuses in Proprietary Vocational Education,"' 
December 30, 1974^ Committee on Government OperationB, 
House of Representatives. 
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six cities thrc:>uqhou t the country concF^rninq a proposed 
trade rule for proprietary vocational schools. (See pp. 56 
and 57.) OP has spon.soreci various studies and held confer- 
ences for .S^ate find other nfficir^ls. The r^^^^1ults of these 
and other activities have raised serious questions concerning 
the practices oL schools participating in Federal educational 
l^roqr ams , 

Becaiisf:; of such abuses at schools participating in Fed = 
i.^ral assistance proqrams^ we examined OE ' s school eligibility 
process to deternMne wnat assurances it provided to students 
and tne Government. 

SCHOOL P::LIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL PROG R A 

To become eligible to participate in the major OE stu= 
dent assistance programs (Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) Pro- 
gram, Basic Educational Opportunity Grants Program^ National 
Direct Student Loan Program, and College Work=Study Program)/ 
and other OE prograras , schools must meet certain basic legis- 
lative requirements set forth in titles IV and/or XII of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965/ as amended. These requirements , 
defining different types of schools (institutions of higher 
education, vocational schools, etc) as being eligible/ gen-- 
erally cover such matters as admissions policy/ type and 
length of program offered/ the school's accredited status or 
an exception thereto, and whether the school is legally au^ 
thorized within a State to provide a pos tsecondary educational 
program. (20 U.S.C. 1085(b)/ (c); 20 U.S. C. 1088(b}(3)i 
20 U.S.C . 1141(a) . ) 

Within OE , the Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation uses the eligibility requirements to determine 
the OE educational assistance programs for which a school is 
eligible to apply. Upon such determination/ a school has to 
apply to the individual OE aid programs/ where further pro- 
grammatic information or requisites are required before the 
right to participate is granted. The latter generally covers 
financial and administrative requ iremen t s - 

The tr^i ad_ ^l^^A t ionsh ijp 

The Federal eligibility process generally involves 
three parties in determining school eligibility — ^Federal 
agencies. State agencies, and private voluntary accrediting 
associations--all of which exercise oversight of schools , 



state authorization 



One of the eligibility rt^qu i remen ts for school partici-- 
pation in OE aid prograrns is that a schooi be authorized by 
the State in which it operates. State authorization is some= 
times referred to as licensing^ approval , certification^ or 
chartering. State laws vary significantly in school require-^ 
ments. Some require only that the school be chartered. This 
may simply involve the incorporation of the school. Other 
States are more stringent in their laws and regulations* 
One State included in our review requires that (1) vocational 
schools provide pro rata refunds to withdrawing students, 
(2) consumer information packages be provided to students, 
and (3) samples of advertising be approved before ads are 
placed; the State also provides for regular visits by State 
officials to insure compliance with State regulations. Also, 
States generally treat schools offering degrees differently 
than schools not offering degrees. Some also differentiate 
between public, private nonprofit, and profitmaking schools, 
and divide oversight for these schools among several State 
agencies. 

Accredi tation and its alternatives 



Another of the eligibility requirements for school 
participation in OE aid programs is accreditation by an 
accrediting association recognized by the Commissioner of 
Education. ^/ Other Federal agencies also rely on accredi- 
tation as a basis for eligibility for Pederal funds; these 
include the Veterans Administration and the Social Security 
Administration. (See app. III.) Though they receive no 
direct Federal support, the Federc:! Government has relied 
heavily upon accrediting associations' determinations of 
quality of training as one basis of school eligibility to 
apply for financial aid* The practice of accreditation 
arose in the private sector around the turn of the century 
in response to the need to upgrade educational quality and 
to establish educational definitions and standards. It 
sought to cover a need that is fulfilled in many other 
countries by education ministries or other centralized 
authorities. School autonomy in education and the varying 
degrees of State control over schools also contributed to 
this need* 

Although OE has dealt with accrediting associations 
throughout much of its history, it was not until the 



i/For alternatives to this requirement, see pp. 5 and 6, 
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enac tir: t of th^.' Veterans' Read j us t men t Assistance Act of 
1952 (.iu U,S.C. 165i) that the Commi bs ione r of Education 
was required by ieyislation to "* * * put:)lish a list of 
nationally renognized accrediting agencies and associations 
which he determines to be a reliable authority as to the 
quality of training offered by an educational institution 
* * Presently, Federal law refers to the Commissioner 

of Education^ in 25 different instances, publishing a list 
of or approving nationally recognized accrediting associa- 
tions* (See app. V for a listing of the respective U*S* Code 
citations, j in various instances. Federal law cites accredit 
tation by a nationally recognized accrediting association 
as an eligibility criterion for various Federal aid pro^ 
grams* Reliance on accreditation has been written into Fed- 
eral laws as a quality control device to help protect the 
Government's investment in postsecondary education* and as 
a means of aiding students and others in identifying educa- 
tionally worthy schools and programs* 

Accrediting associations fall into two major categories^- 
institutional and specialized. Institutional accreditation 
is conducted by associations such as the commissions of the 
six regional accrediting associations* Institutional ac- 
creditation applies to the total institution and signifies 
that the institution^ as a whole ^ is satisfactorily achieving 
its objertives. (Institutional accreditation was the cate- 
gory emphasized i:. our review*) 

Special ized accreditation is granted by a number of 
organizations which are national in scope, rather than 
regional^ and represent a specialized area, such as archi- 
tecture, business^ law^ medicine ? or teacher education* A 
majority of the programs evaluated by such associations are 
located in regionally accredited schools, thereby already 
meeting the Federal eligibility requirement* Some of the 
specialized accrediting groups also accredit entire schools, 
mostly within the private (mostly for profit) vocational 
sector^ such as business, cosmetology, home study, and 
trade and technical schools* 

The accreditation process generally involves an 
association i 

--Establ ishing membership standards , 

--Requiring members to periodically prepare a self 
study of their objectives, policies, and practices. 
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-^Visiting menibers to determine if school objectives 
and association standards are being met, 

--^Publishing a list of accred i ted schools or programs , 

-"^Periodically reevaluating accredited schools or 
programs • 

This process takes place outside the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government and varies in form and purpose/ depending 
on the accrediting association. 

Two important parts of the accred i tat ion process are 
the school's self study and the team evaluation. Accrediting 
associations require schools to prepare a self study setting 
forth school objectives and how they are »inet. This is a 
qualitative assessment of a school's educational program^ 
including its strengths and weaknesses ^ which should assist 
in improving school operations. Most associations suggest 
that representatives of various constituencies help prepare 
the self study. Association self study requirements vary. 
The majority of associations ask open-ended questions which 
require detailed narrative responses. Self studies form the 
basis for association visiting team evaluations of a school* 
Since most visits are short^^about 1 to 3 days^ — the self 
study helps team members Identify areas needing examination* 
Association representatives seldom visit schools between ac- 
creditation reviews / which occur usually every 5 to 10 years* 

The accreditation which established eligibility^-- 
primarily institutional accreditation^ — ^was emphasized in 
our review because it fulfilled eligibility requirements 
regardless of whether a school's programs were accredited 
by another association. As a result, our observations are 
based upon the work of three national and four regional 
institutional associations . 

Alternatives to accreditation or satisfactory assurance 
of a school becoming accredited (generally termed pre^ 
accred i tat ion ) as written into Federal law, are available 
only to public and private nonprofit schools and include i 

--The three-letter rule—not less than three accredited 
schools certify that they admit transferring students 
and accept course work performed at the nonaccred i ted 
school for credit. 



---Interim approval-^^granted to SGhools which lack 
access \o a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency, 

^-"S ta te appraval^-publ i c post secondary vocat ional 
schools approvad by a State agency listed by 
the Coinmissioner of Education, 

Of the some 8,700 schools which the Division of Eligi- 
bility and Agency Evaluation, OE, estimates to be r .gible, 
about 160 are eligible under the above alternatives. 1/ 

T h e_ F ed e ral r^le in accredita t ion 

For an accrediting association to become recognized by 
the Commissioner of Education, it must meet OE recognition 
criteria* The criteria have been developed pursuant to the var* 
ious statutes requiring the Comntissioner to publish a list of 
recognized accrediting agencies* The criteria generally 
addresses association administrative practices and capatlll- 
ties, and provide member schools certain safeguards in their 
relationships with associations. The criteria does not, how-- 
ever, generally address matters such as membership standards, 
association monitoring practices^ and scope and depth of the 
association visits. Furthermore » the criteria does not re-- 
quire associations to have standards covering admiseion and 
grading policies and student attrition* 

UE's current recognition criteria detail four areas of 
compliance^ — functionality , responsibility , reliability , and 
autonomy. To demonstrate functionality^ an association must 
show that it has adequate organization and procedures, and 
that it requires self study and onsite evaluations. 

To demonstrate responsibility, an accrediting associa-- 
tion must comply with 10 separate criteria, including re- 
quirements that it: 



l/Also, about 800 are public area vocational schools eligible 
for GSL program upon the recommendation of an advisory 
committee appointed by the Commipsioner of Education* In 
addition, about 850 foreign schools have been declared 
eligible for the purposes of GSL program for U.S* studSents 
attending the schools* The basis for the eligibility of 
the latter is the fact that schools in foreign countries 
are operated under direct review of ministries of education* 
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^-Serve clearly identified need^* 

--Be responsive to the public intereBt. 

---ARsurf? due process in its proceedinqs, 

--•-Foster ethical practices. 

Encourage experimental and innovative proqrams * 

To show responsiveness to the public^ the association 
must have both camplaint^handling prucedures and pjublic 
members in its policy and decisionmaking bodies. To demon^ 
strata reliability, it must havei 

----Accepted and regularly reviewed standards. 

--"Two years of experience as an association, 

--^Representatives policy anr^ deci sionir^akin^ bodies^ 
which include the public* 

Autonomy is demonstrated by showing that decisions are 
rendered Independently and that the decisionmaking process 
is free of confliots of interest* While there is no Federal 
requirement that acceediting associations be recognized^ 
some have noted that accrediting associations are forced to 
ask for recognition so that member schools can establish 
eligibility for Federal aid. 

Accrediting associations submit petitions to OE for 
recognition^ The petitions show how the accrediting asso^ 
ciations* standards and practices meet OE criteria* These 
are reviewed by OE staff and , in turn, by the Commissioner's 
Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Eligibility, Estab- 
lished in 1968, the Committee's assigned functions include 
(1) review of accrediting agencies' applications for recog-- 
nition, (2) review of policy relating to recognition, eligi- 
bility, and current legislation affecting OE responsibility 
in regard to accreditation^ and (3) development of criteria 
for recognition* Based on the OE staff's and Committee's 
recommendations, the Commissioner makes the final determi- 
nation in the granting of recognition. As of July 28, 1978, 
there were 70 associations recognized by the Commissioner* 
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Our review t p r a c t i c e =s at 16 po s t h 0 c q n cl a r y e cl u c a t i o ri 
schools eliqible to participate in OE educational assist- 
ance proqrams showed coniSLimer-related problems and ques- 
tionable practices. Because we vnsited only 16 schools, 
and becauHe 5 of the 16 were known to have consumers-related 
probl^^ms^ our findinqs may not be representative of schools 
eligitalo tn participate in Federal aid programs- However^ 
our review demonstrated that the Office of Education's 
eligibility process has not adequately guarded against such 
practices. A major reason that such practices were occur-- 
ring is that the three principal parties involved in the 
eligibility process=^OE, the States, and the accrediting 
associations---are either unwilling and/or unable to itionitor 
school practices or are relying on each other to perform 
this tunction. As a result^ the interests of the students 
and the Federal Government are not always being protected, 

OR generally relies on the use of accreditation in 
determining school eligibility. However^ f undafnes^tal 
differences exist between OE and the accrediting associa- 
tions as to the perceived role and responsibility of 
accreditation within the process. Therefore^ a major 
question arises* "What is the role of accreditation in 
OE's eligibility process?" 

Accred i ta t ion - s general objectives arei (1) to insure 
that a school is capable of providing an education of niinimum 
acceptable quality and (2) to encourage increased school 
quality. Although few would disaqree with these definitions^ 
OE maintains that educational quality includes assurances of 
institutional integrity and ethical practices. Accrediting 
organizations (as represented by the national association 
of accrediting agencies) believe that the accrediting process 
provides such assurances only at a given point in time; i*e,, 
at the time of accreditation. In short^> the accrediting 
community does not believe that its responsibilities include 
continuously monitoring school activities, especially with 
rp^gard to compliance with Federal laws and regulations. The 
national association of accrediting agencies has voiced con^ 
cern about Federal intrusion into private accreditation and 
education arid claims the Federal Government has chosen to 
make use of private accreditation for its own purpose and 
in ways not originally Intended by the private sector. 
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Ace t'tj' i i t. i nu HHoc ia L iuii concmiiti :iav qiown .;ut of i)E 
attemptH to address the problem ot edacational con^^umer 
abuse throuuh accrediting diAsoc iat ion^ , Spec i 1 i cal ly , OF: 
criteria far re'joqnisinq an accredltinq association includes 
a requirement that associations demonBtrate tht "capability 
and wiILi^q^o^^s to fost^^r Gthical practicei^ amon^ the inHt.^- 
tut ions it accredits * * includinq equitable student tu^ .lo?] 
refunds and nondiscriminatory practices in admissions and 
empj ioymen t , " 

In 1976 OF pronosed leqislation which would have provided 
f= h f ,^ r: c r ^* d i ^ i n ci' n ^^^^c \ nt i n n ^ a 1 t nnf^ only to a r h n o 1 ' 
quality of education but also to Lt^ probity* Probity has 
been defined to .mean a level of inteqrity that has been 
tested and found to be genuine* The national association of 
accrediting agencies contended that assessment of probity 
was not the role of accreditation* to attest to a school's 
probity would mean reviewing an institution's actions other 
than educational practices and^ therefore, outside the role 
of accreditation. The provision was not enacted. 

ThereEore, the question of *'What is the role of accredi-' 
tation in OE's eliqibility process?" remains unclear. 

Previous studies have pointed out that OE places too 
much reliance on accreditation in the eligibility process. 
We, too, raised questions about this* While OE has placed 
heavy emphasis on the use of accreditation in the eligibility 
process, it is questionable as to what assurances such reli- 
ance provides. 

First of all, associations have not always ensured that 
accredited Eichools adhere to their standards. School self 
study documents are sometimes incompleter association visit- 
ing teams do not always examine important school activities 
because teams are only allowed 1 to 3 days to conduct onsite 
evaluations , 

Since as long as 10 years can elapse between accredita- 
tion visits^ we believe that monitoring is important to 
ensure that new programs are considered by the association 
and that schools continue to adhere to membership standards. 
Association monitoring activities, however, have not been 
sufficient to accomplish these objectives* Annual reporting 
requirements have not always resulted in needed information, 
and there were indicatlDns that school-supplied data is not 
analyzed sufficiently to note instances where violations of 
standards occur. Also , schools introduced programs which 
became eligible without association sanction or approval. 




Assuc L a t ioHH ' u .'creti i ta t ion standards are not consistent: 
and few assoc ia t lun,: h:iVQ atandardhi with enouyh spGciticity, 
Accordingly, mernber achoois may conduct their affairs in 
ways nut m the stud^^nts * or Government's interf3sts r hut 
still meet asnociation standards* Another hindrance to 
assoc ia t ions idonti f: y iny and correct ing quest ignabie school 
practiceB is the lack of eriforcement authority. Because of 
the voluntary nature of accreditation, associations attempt 
to encourage r rather than require^ sciiools to perfoEm certain 
functions . 

Second/ Ln cases we reviewed ^ OE's review of associations' 
requests for recoqnition was ^ for the most part, inadequate. 
Important documentation was not obtained and, during the 
review, adequate determinations on whether aSLJociat ions fulfill 
OE expectations were not made. Furthermore, since associ^ 
atioi\s select examples of their reviews to subiTiitf they may 
not be typical ones. Adequate documentation and a thoroughly 
independent evaluation is necessary for OE to determine if 
associations merit recognition as reliable authorities on 
ed neat iona 1 qua 1 i ty , 

However, OE mainly relys on accreditation's peer review 
process as an important part of the eligibility process 
serving to improve the quality of education. Several 
studies, however^ have stressed the need to im^prove or 
strengthen the States' and Federal consumer protection 
efforts in the eligibility process^ rather than relying as 
heavily on accrediting associations* 

Although OE has placed primary reliance on accredi-= 
tation# the States also have a role and responsibility in 
the eligibility process. Because States possess the legal 
authority to pormit or deny a school the right to operate 
within their boundaries^ they currently represent the most 
potentially effective means to ensure that students are 
protected in their relationships with schools. However^ 
because of inadequate laws and limited resources, reliance 
on their actions as part of the eligibility process is 
limited. Many States laws exempt accredited schools from 
State authori^^a tion requirements ^ which all but eliminate 
the States as a part of the eligibility system* Limited 
resources often prevent States from perforrning a thorough 
review of school applications and from monitoring schools 
after authorisation. As a result^ OE has paid little 
attention to the State authorisation process^ especially 
when compared to the attention devoted to accreditation. 
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other OE eligibility requirements that schools must 
meet before being declared eligible have not been substan^- 
tive* The requirements^ for example, address matters such 
as admission policies, length of educational program, and 
type of school (Institutions of higher education, vocational 
school , propr ietary institution of higher education, etc*). 
Each specific OE program also has requirements. However, 
these requirements generally address administrative matters* 

Legislation enacted in late 1976 gave OE new author- 
ity to address many consumer-'related issues found at the 
schools we visited* The 1976 Education Amendments provided 
OE title IV programs with 

—the authority to limit, suspend, or terminate a 
school's eligibility under certain circumstances, 
including the school's substantial misrepresenta- 
tion of its program, financial charges, or graduates' 
employabll i ty I 

— the authority to require schools participating in 
financial aid programs to provide students with 
information on (1) financial assistance available, 
(2) the costs of attending the institution, (3) the 
refund policy, (4) student rights and responsibilities^ 
and (5) retention rates; and 

---the authority to establish standards of financial re-- 
sponsibility and capability for adniinistering student 
financial aid funds, 

Pinal regulations for the limit, suspend, or terminate 
procedure and the school information requirements were both 
issued on December 23, 1977. Proposed regulations defining 
'*misrepresentation" and establishing financial and adminis- 
trative standards were published in August 1978. 

The 1976 Education Amendments also require that to 
establish eligibility for Federal financial aid, a student 
must (1) be making satisfactory progress in the pursued 
course of study, according to the criteria of the school 
attended, and (2) owe no refund at the school attended on 
grants previously received nor be in default on any loan 
made I insured, or guaranteed by the Commissioner of 
Education . 

However, several of the consumer issues we found at 
the 16 schools we visited remain to be addressed. Current 
laws and regulationa allow individual schools to define a 
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student's good standing and satisfactory progress. This 
allows schools to continue to grant or approve Federal 
financial aid to students even though the students may 
have established a pattern of (1) dropping out and then 
reanrolling or (2) receiving failing grades which are not 
averaged into grade point averages • Also not addressed are 
tuition refund policies and providing information on the 
number of students seeking and obtaining employments to 
students enrolled in programs preparing them for gainful 
employment. 

Other Federal agencies have recently taken steps to 
address questionable school practices in the areas of 
grading^ placement, employment claims^ and refunds. The 
Veterans Administration (VA) has required schools approved 
for veterans to adhere to certain raquirernents * such as 
developing minimum academic standards for veterans and 
requiring vocational schools to demonstrate 50-percent 
graduate placement. The Federal Trade Commission has 
proposed that proprietary schools substantiate emplo^ent 
claims and adopt pro rata refunds. 

Despite common interests between the various groups 
involved in the eligibility process^ there has been little 
information sharing. Likewise^ there has been little in- 
formation sharing with other organiiations involved in 
educational matters or in consumer protection. Failure to 
share information has resulted in school eligibility deci-- 
sions being made without available information^ 

All the above factors have* collectively / contributed 
to the occurrence of at least one of the following practices 
at each of the 16 schools we visited and could result in 
abuse of the students' or Government's interesti 

'—Questionable admission and grading policies, 

—False or misleading advertisements. 

■--Failure to provide promised services. 

-^-Failure to offer listed courses* 

----Use of refund policies resulting in little or 
no tuition and dormitory refunds* 

-»-"Use of inadequately trained teachers. 
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--Could not provide to students inf ormat ion on 
attrition or graduate placernent rates. 

In our opinion^ these practices will continue until such 
time that (1) OE, the States^ and the accrediting associa-- 
tions adopt common definitions of their roles and expecta'- 
tions^ (2) the States have sufficient authority and staffs, 
and (3) systematic and consistent means are available to 
monitor participating schools, 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 



To resolve the fundajnental differences as to the roles 
and reaponsibilities of the respective parties in the in-* 
stitutional eligibility process^ we recommend that the 
Secretary of HEW direct the Commissioner of Education to 
continue to meet with representatives of the States and 
accrediting associations to jointly (1) develop definitions 
of their respective roles and (2) establish a reasonable 
tinteframe for defining and implementing these roles. 

Confusion about accreditation's role in the eligibil-- 
ity process affects the public's perceptior. ^ what 
"accreditation" represents. In connection w. the above 
recommendation r we recommend that the Secretary of HEW 
direct the Coimriissioner of Education to initiate efforts 
to increase the public's awareness of the accreditation 
process and what can and should be expected from it. 

In order to determine that an association's performance 
is of sufficient scope to meet its standards i we believe OE 
needs to perform a more coordinated and systematic evalua^ 
tion of association petitions and activities. Accordingly^ 
we recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct the Coinmis^ 
sioner of Educationi as part of the recognition process^ to 
(1) establish minimum submission requirements , (2) identify 
sample self studies and visiting team reports to be submitted, 
(3) conduct observer visits to the school, and (4) obtain 
information from appropriate groups regarding schools ac-^ 
credited by the petitioning association* 

The 1976 amendments provide OE the authority to addtaBS 
many of the questionable school practices we noted during our 
fialdwork. We recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct 
the Commissioner of Education to implement forthrightly the 
provisions of the 1976 Education Amendments* Specifically^ 
this should include the use of the limit, suspend^ and ter-- , 
mination actions against schools which misrepresent the nature 
of their educational programs, their charges, or their graduates' 
employability • 
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Since Federal educational assistance programs depend 
largely on a school and its policies^ standards defining 
the school/student relationship should be established. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the Becretary of HEW direct 
the Commissioner of Education to issue the following regula^ 
tions for schools applying for eligibility for OE financial 
assistance programs which provide for the followingi 

-^Admission policies which enroll students with poten= 
tial to benefit from trainingr with exceptions to be 
justified in writingp 

^Universities, colleges, and schools or programs 
preparing students for gainful employment , provide 
to students information on the number of students 
completing the program and who seek employment or 
obtain employment, a license/ or other document 
legally required to obtain employment in the recog^ 
nized occupation* ^/ 

-^Fair and equitable refund policies under which a 
school must refund unearned tuition and fees, and 
room and board charges to students who do not begin 
or complete the period of study for which funds were 
pa id » 

To upgrade the State authorization process in providing 
consumer protection, we recommend that the Secretary of HEW 
direct the Commissioner of Education toi 

— Develop the capability to provide technical assistance 
and leadership to States to upgrade their authoriza-^ 
tion and monitoring process # including initial au-- 
thorization and monitoring capabilities* 

— Encourage States to adopt strong authorization 
mechanisms, including the elimination of exempt 
tions for accredited schools from State review* 

— Develop minimura standards for matters such as adver^ 
tiaing, refund policies, and information disclosure 
for States to use as a guide* 



l/"Recognized occupation" means an occupation title listed 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by the 
U,St Department of Labor* 
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---Propose legislation that pvovideB adequate financial 
support to the States to improve the State authori-- 
zation process, to the Congress, 

Useful information exists within the individual systems 
of each party in the eligibility process. We believe, as 
several studies have dndicatedir that the sharing of informal 
tion in the eligibility process would improve the process and 
provide a means to better address the problems discussed in 
this report* Because of the voluntary nature of private ac^ 
creditation and restrictions on some Government agencies to 
release information on schools under investigation, we recom-- 
mend that the Secretary of HEW direct the Comin 1 ss ioner of 
Education to conduct a study of what information can and 
should be shareo smong the parties involved in the eligibil^ 
ity process. Based on the results of this study, we recom- 
mend the Secretary, HEW, direct the Commissioner of Education 
to establish a formal information sharing system. 

RECO MMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 

The extent of OE's authority to recognize accrediting 
associations is unclear because of the autonomy of private 
voluntary accreditation. Accordingly ^ the Congress should 
clarify, through legislation, what OE can or should require 
of accrediting associations in the school eligibility process, 

Also^ current law for several of the major student aid 
programs provides that a student's good standing and satiS'- 
factory progress be determined by an individual institution's 
criteria. We recommend that the Congress amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to require the Commissioner of Educa^ 
tion to develop regulations which define more specifically 
"good standing" and "satisfactory progress" to insure that 
students and schools are not abusing the availability of 
Federal financial aid, 

HEW AND ACCREDIT ING ASSOCIA TIONS^ 
COMMENTS A ND OUR EVALUATION 

In letters dated June 6, 1978, and July 24, 1978, HEW 
generally agreed with our recom.mendat ions . (See app* I,) 

The President of the Council on Postsecondary Accredit 
tation, a national association of postsecondary accrediting 
associations f by letter dated March 23^ 1978, provided com^ 
ments representing a synthesis of the major reactions of the 
Institutional accrediting bodies whose activities are dis-- 
cussed in this report. (See app, II*) We also received 
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HrW >.dK-i OF:'^ cap.r^citv .-rldr^-h t.Ko kir.ds of iBSues 
we raisorl in the area ol: accreditation and eligibility for 
fundinq w^H;^ lirn:-.ed by BtatuKory restrictions on the Pecleral 
irivoivement in ec^ucation and by present resources* HEW said 
that the allocation of reBOurces for acim i n 1 s tt-r i nq the eli^ 
qibiiity syHteni hail not kept oace with the ever-^ increasinq 
number of prnqram^i^ i nst i tu t ions ^ accreditinq bodies^ and 
State approval i^^.^ncies for which services must be provided. 
HEW added ^ howtj r, that OF, in concurrinq with the substance 
of many tindinqs, will continue to upqrade the quality of its 
serv Ice B . 

HFW, tho national a f:boc i.a t ion , and s^iveral individual 
associations expreKned concerns that there are liinitations 
on the cancUjspuis that cchi bn reached from our study because 
Qt Its scope. 

We :.=ecoqnize that^ jased an the small number of schools 
reviewed, our finding^.] may not be repres ent a t i ve of th€3 
typical schOQl part icip^a cinq in Federal aid programs. Our 
review has demons tra ted , howe^erf that OE's eligibility 
proceH^^ has not pre^/ented schools froni enqaginq in practices 
which are not in the students' or Federal Government's in=- 
terests. The fact that five of the schools we visited were 
known to be problem schools highliqhts the inability of the 
process to deal with known problems* Also, nunierous studies , 
including some funded by groups other than 0£, have reported 
similar school practices and diBcussed issues similar to 
those raised by us* Some of these studies are listed in 
append ix V f . 

HEW and the national association of postsecondary ac- 
credit iny associations indicated that some of the questionable 
school practices should be dealt with by OE prograni adminis'- 
trators at the individual program level, rather than by the 
Division of Eligibility and Agenny Evaluation (DEAE) in its 
initial determinations of the OE programs for which schools 
are eligible to apply, Hm stated that the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 did not give OE authority to resolve program 
administration problems through the eligibility process. 
The national association said that federally defining such 
policies as admissions^ grading^ and refunds for considera- 
tion by DEAE in initially determining eligibility to apply 
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su ■•:5j:Ki^L'V' -^'.i.^c. U ul >^:t-:ar3 cinc! '.nA- :-uch Fcrue ra i h.mI 
Wu^i \ : r- : ^.-H f^s' r he U-Mier?il KHu' :a ^i^^'vi Pr^^,-' io n5^ Am 
f^o ;i.j^.J, [..J^Ld; . T t ac ^ Ht^^tes in ^'ax^t that 

[- L^C)^" iK ir: n cjL ^KiV a p[) j 1 1 ^ profjr^tiT^ ^h^il.) 
L,^e cofiK t-ru-^i to a Jtnuriso any q^^par anie nt- * 
^li^jnc'Yf ^:-^-!:icijr ? nt; employee of tnt: Urnced 
:^t.ntes ':n -XL:-rc ^ny direction/ su-pervi^ uni, 
or ^:e:^^tE■ui a\/e^r tne curinculuni, prograiri ot 
^\\BiiuL:ti.OT\ t ad^u nistLTa tiiun . a\: pe^rsonn*^! at 
:jn%' ^/(iucn ti on ai i t: i nu t i on > ncnool or sclviol 
5^yntf-ni * * * . " 

Wsj c^ecDcinixe that Hi^w inuat necessarily act withm ins 
leqai aiucherity" m insuring schools arc not engaginq in 
potentLaiiy abusive pract:ice-. As indicated on pages 13 and 
14/ we recommenfi that H^W ex^rciso its authority under the 
ly76 tt:iur:ation Amendm-en^a to tha fullasti extent possibiej^ 
and i/ievelot.^ crertain additional regu la t:ions ? to c urb such 
pr^iccLOD^* Whether t ^li ^ authority can GKercised at the 
initial doterniL na t L on eliyibility or is limited to the 

K^^ar: iH h: r >ihW -0 dcciclt:], stated on pagy 2, OE's 

indivi^Jufil ptrograni re^jti itements in tha past dealt with admin-- 
15: "r<^t Lvf:- ctnd tinar.cLai issues which, for the mst part, were 
not rej^atu<i -o the potentially abusive school practices covered 
In our v^^L^w^ 

iLLtectiv^e in Uncmo^r 1977^ OB established a new Division 
ot e^rciLicacion and Iroyram Review m the Bureau ot ytudent 
t'inancial A^ssistance to take over the adintnistra rion of some 
ot the rfcMjLjirefnen ts established by the 1976 Education ,Amand^ 
Hients and cerrtain other program requirements formerly adinin^ 
istered separately within each individual OE program. Borne 
Of the issues co^/ered by our recommendations are being or 
could tDe admiiustered b^' the new bureau rather than by bEAE * 
Jho^G include ntis representation of schiools' prog ranis ^ finan^ 
cial charges^ or graduates' eniployabiai ty; disclosure of 
information on Unancial assistance avall^hle, costs of 
attendance^ refund policy, student rights ancj responsibili- 
ties^ and retention r^tes ^ administration of student aid 
funds; establishing fair and equitable refunds; and any new 
legislation or regulatory requirements defiriing "good 
standing'* and sa ti sf tory progress". 

•Sjgfcific conirnen ts on S^yi_5SS2il^.-ild|^^Q^^ 

H^w pros/id ed spe-i£i^ comaents on each of our recommen^ 
datian^, concurring, in essence^ with most of them. The 
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r,.i':iunal ^.s hoc i nzion aid not comrncnt an each oL tt\L L't-con- 
ni^:^nriati HHR; but stated that (1) the association in no way 
wisheci to diminish the vigor cjt: the recomrnendat lorb to HEW, 
(2) Ot: Bh^'uld use its authofity to curb abuses by schools in 
the administration of stucient financial aid, and (3) it ray 
be desirable to have more specific requirements for good 
stanciing ^iid satisfactory progress in the financial aid 
proyraniiu Tne association also comrnented on the question 
of r-tund poiicies (see p. 21) but did not agree or disagree 
with our recomniendation concerning such pulicies, HE^ com-- 
ments on each of our recornme nda t ion s are discussed in the 
remaindtir of this section* 

HE^ off ic Lais conCLirred with our recommendation that Oh. 
continue to meet with representatives of the States and ac-- 
crediting associations to define and implement agreed upon 
roles. In July 197B, a major national conference was held 
to discuss the OE^funded ''State Oversight in Postsecondary 
Education" study made by the American Institutes for Research 
and the issues dealt with in our review. HEW officials told 
us thcit , as a result of the July conference^ OE will be pro-- 
posing legislation/ as part of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, to provide assistance to States to 
strengthen their role in the eligibility process, 

HEV^/ concurred with our recoinmenda t ion that OE initiate 
ef torts to increase public awareness of the accreditation 
process and what can and should be expected from it* HEW 
said tnat some information on accreditation had been dis- 
trihuted in the past, that hearings were to be held on pro-- 
posed revisions to the criteria for recognizing accrediting 
agencies and associations, and that efforts would be made to 
clarify the role of accreditation in the eligibility system 
in all OK publications on accreditation and institutional 
el igib ili ty- 

HEW concurred with the thrust of our reeoTnniendat ion 
that a more coordinated, systematic evaluation be made of 
associations' petitions and activities by obtaining needed 
data and adequately analyzing it. However, HEW did not 
concur with two of the four specific actions we recomi^ended . 
HEW noted that OE has contracted with the Educational Testing 
Service to study the recognition criteria and recommend ways 
to strengthen it and the recognition process. The study is 
scheduled for completion in June 1979. HEW also stated that 
OE will devote more resources to the recognition process 
to strengthen the evaluation and monitoring of recognized 
agencies, HEW commented as follows concerning the four 
specific actions we reconimended for improving the recogni- 
tion process* 



H^:w agreed that minimum submission requirements iicr r-eti- 
1 inc; ^TSnci^s should ^stsblisn^d ? and BtBte^i thst ■ t i'p 
6 months OE will develop quidelines listma such i;eq ui ^e. u n -ih , 

HEW did not agree that OE should identify sample selr 
studies and visiting team r€ ports to be submitted by ac- 
crediting associations* HEW Bnid that (1) OE routinely 
selects the accredi ting assoc J a t io n ' s onsite evaluation 
visits that it wishes to observe and reviews the self studieB 
of the designated institutions, and (2) OE observers atLend 
accreditinq association nteetingSi. where numerous self studies 
are available to the staff observer and an opportunity for 
random review exists. 

The procedures as described by HEW do not assure tha^: 
a petitioning association submita a saTTipie self study and 
team visit report for the sanie school* In addition, the 
selection of the materials for subniission has been left to 
the individual associations. To make OE's recognition 
prQcess more objective and independent, v^e believe OE's 
identification and selection of these materials are needGd 
and should be provided for in the miniTnum submission recjuire--^ 
ments being developed by OE , We belteve OE should examine 
the accreditation process by f Qllowlnq r to +^'"e extent pos- 
sible^ selected schools through each stage the process* 
OE identification of selected visiting te -eports , self 
studies^ and other materials (such as ann ^ reports, 
catalogs^ and correspondence) would facilitate this. 

HEW^ agreed v/ith our recommendation to conduct observer 
visits to schools and stated that fieldwork at schools v^ould 
be increased In fiscal year 1979* 

HEW did not concur with our r e jQmniendation to obtain 
information from appropriate groups regarding schools ac- 
credited by the petitioning association. HEW stated that 
the present prQcedure for soliciting such information v^hen 
circumstanQas merit was sufficient. However, HEW concurred 
with our general recommendation to study the feasibility of 
what informatiQn should be shared by the parties in the eli- 
gibility process* We believe that OE should use such infor^ 
mation/as well as pertinent information available from other 
sources (including that regarding schools visited), \^hen ^ 
reviewing accrediting asBOciation petitions for recognition. 

HEW concurred with our recomfnenda tion that OE forth- 
rightly implement the authority given in the 1976 Education 
Amendments to liiiilt, suspend, or terminate the eligibility 
of schools whi^h misrepresent the nature of their educational 
prograniSr the nature of their charges, or the employability 
of graduates. HEW cited the final regulations for the limits 
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HjRrend, and terminate procf^dure publi^h^d on December 23, 
19 ?, AIho, an OE of^icia' said that son^ ,w-hj.^ne hai^e 
^dkf^n a-^ain?4t schools, mosziy under the lii'-itation Drocedure. 
rne December 1977 requiations, however, will not be fully 
'-frectiv^ until tne regularLonF defLnmq '^misrepresentation^^ 
^nd estan: ish mq financial and administrative standards are 
finalized. As of Oct.oer 25. 1978, these reaiUations were 
in the proponai stacie. 

HFW aqreed with our reccnmenda t ion t:Q issu^ regulations 
to provide that school admission policies enroll students who 
have potential to benefit from traininq. HEW said that OE 
was developing requlations which would require schools apply- 
inq for eligibility to apply for participation to document an 
acceptable admission pol icv based either on (1) a standardizen 
test or other measurement instrunient or (2) verifiable indi^ 
cators such as written recommendations from professional 
pfiiicators; counselors ^ or employers, 

Ab currently written^, this regulation would accept high 
school diplomas or the recognized equivalent as evidence of 
the ability to benefit. The other verifiable indicators 
would be used for non-hiqh school graduates. The regulation 
will not address the situations where students have a high 
school diploma but still do not exhibit the ability to bene- 
fit from training. However, according to HEW officials, the 
proposed regulation is as much as OE can legally require for 
the ability to benefit, 

HEW agreed with cur recommendation to require that 
schools preparing students for gainful amployment niust pro- 
vide information on the number of students completing the 
program and seeking or obtaining employnient^ license, or 
other documents required for employinent* HEW said that 
December 1977 regulations require that schools receiving 
administrative allowances under title IV Higher Education 
Act student aid programs fnust provide students or prospec-' 
five students with information on the number and percentaqe 
of students completing the program in which they are Inter^ 
ested or enrolled, 

HEW also stated that a method for determining whether 
an institution prepares students for gainful employment In 
a recognised occupation is being developed* Schools would 
be required to maintain data on the number of students who 
obtained employment in the occupation for which they were 
trained and, according to discussions with OE officials^ 
demonstrate to the Commissioner of Education that a reasons- 
able percentage of graduates (defined as 75 percent in an 
October draft of the OE--proposed regulation) were obtaining 
employment in their trained fields. However, according to 
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dj stuUt-nta. 

kXf-o , It was noted that this requirement is expecte-:a 
to apulv to 1 nstituuionf. oi higher educar:ion (public or non- 
urofit) proqrans that aiie at least a year long and prei vre 
students tor a rfecognized occupation, all prograrns at pro- 
urifitarv institutions of higher education that are £l least 
b montns I anq and prepare students for a recognized occupa- 
tion, an-:. aA vocational schools with at least 3D0 clock 
hours or training that prepare students for a recognized 
occupaticn. The latter cjualify only for the GSL program, 
because OE believes statutory authority is lacking, the pro- 
posed regulation will not address associate or baccalaureate 
programs at public or nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Also, it will not cover graduate programs at the 
same schools because of the burdens this requirement would 
create . 

Concerning our recommendation that participating schools 
he required to^have fair and equitable refund policies, HEW 
stated that it currently requires schools participating m 
the GSL program to have such policies. HEW also stated that 
It was considering whether this requ i rement can be made 
applicable to schools par t ici pat l ng in student assistance 
programs authorized by title IV of the Higher Education Act 
(i.e., the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, the Supple- 
-•^•rtai Educational ODportunity Grant, the National Direct 
Student Loan, etc.) and whether any deviation from the policy 
is necessary or desirable. 

The national association had several comments on factors 
that it apparently believes should be considered regarding 
fair and equitable refund policies. These factors included 
(1) th« point at which tuition and dormitory charges are 
earned, (2) the reason for the student's withdrawal (voluntary 
or involuntary), and (3) the complications resulting when 
students pay only part of the cost of education at State 
schools. HEW's refund requirements for schools participating 
in the GSL program specify that the Commissioner consider the 
following in examining what is fair and equitables (1) the 
period for which charges were paid, (2) length of enrollment, 
(3) services provided, (4) whether the refund policy is man- 
dated by State law, (5) whether the policy is approved by an 
accredited body, and (6) whether the refund policy produces 
refunds in reasonable and equitable amounts when certain 
comparisons are made. 
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w.:.-.!.^; .jr^tujer j..r rtc>:.;;,Ac':':,c a t ions 
developing the capability to provide technical assistanc- 
and leadership to States to upgrade their authonzaMnn i 
monitoring proceas, and for proposinq leqmlation tn the 
Congress which would provide financial support tn thp =;^g^« = 
to improve the Stat© authorizati 

stated that OE will be proposing leqislatinn as i^^-^-'nt 
the reauthorizat Inn of the Hiqher Educaticn Acr to pnvid^ 
assistanct tc strenqthen the State's role m the eliqinUit-v 
process . 

Although HEW indicated aqreement with our rGconi,T'Pnda = 
tion that OE encourage States to adopt stronq a n thor i ^ ^ on 
Tiechanisnis, it did not agree that States should be encouraqed 
to eliminate exemptions of accredited schools from Statp- ro=- 
view. HFW said that requiring State review of every insti- 
tution would, in many cases, be unnecessary, and that discre- 
tion should be left to the State agency involved. Our concern 
IS that, because consumer pTOtection is not the primary role 
of accreditation. State reliance on accreditation may not 
insure that schools do not engage in abusive practices. 

_ ^ H^'-J concurred v/ith our recommendation that OE .Jt-v.-lo,, 
minimum standards for such Tnatters as advertising, refund 
policies, and information disclosur'-' for Stat" ^ : • n^^Q 3 » 
gi' ide . 

HEW concurred w,..h our recommendation to study what 
information should be shared by the parties to the eliqi- 
bility process and establish a formal ipformation sharing 
system among those parties. HEW stated that a F.-asibility 
study to delineate issues and problems would be developed" 
within 6 months. 



THE FEDERAL ^t^IB^IL^iry^^^ DO IB NOT Pi<LCLUUh 

QU ESTIONABLE SCHOOL PRAC^TICJS 

Eacn of the 16 schools included in our revie'^^ inet r-.j- 
eral eligibility requirements-estate authorization^ accr^^-::=^ 
tation^ or were candidates for accreditation zuom an un- 
recognized association and met Federal program requirements. 
rk»w^rv^-r, at least one of the following waft occumny t 
Dach of the schools we visited and could result m at 
of tn^^ Government's and/or Gtudent's interest: 

--Adritted students without evaluating their abilities 
to undertake th i ccurses applied for, thereby causing 
h i g h a t c r i t i on rates, 

—Used grading policies which were not indicators of 
uerformance and which misled other schools ^ the puuli 
and Federal agencies. 

advertising or other questionable practices. 

-"Failed to provide promised services such as :;o[} place 
ment assistance, 

---Employed refund policies which resulted in little or 
no tuition or dormitcry refunds despite urie;: t^^tena- 
ance t^r^riods. 

--Offered courses or programs which were unavailable or 
otherwise restricted * 

--Utilized inadequately prepared teachers* 

--Failed to advise prospective students and parents of 
pertinent information auch as attrition or graduate 
placement rates * 

Our review of school practices concentrated on matters 
which OE and others have noted as potential areas of abuse, 
such as admissions, advertising, refund policies, faculty 
training, and job placement. Because we visited only 16 
schools and because 5 of the 16 were known to have consumer- 
related problems, our findings may not be representative of 
schools eligible to participate in Federal aid programs. 
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process nciH n jrH^auatn^ly qLiarth:;! ;^ rLj tL;0^ . 

Tne folluwin^i :^-ctions M-yhlinnt the ' s : r t toiJ-:j dr-::v] 

I N b I S C R I M Al E A^D^U S S I ONS_^A CT ICES 

■ -TPjl^/Tr Tt;' HIGH "ATTinxipr 

..^D-r iy74 the House CQmini:.t:te on Guvernmeiit Oot^ra-- 
Li.o:,:^ Hubi:;itt-u - report: "Proprietary ^^ocational Schools"' 
^ H:.ur^- ^: kr^pr^Bontat is^^s, Ajnong its conclusions wan: 

Tr;^' ne^rd to make^ profits Corces proprietary 
scnools tu seek out students who otherwise"' 
would not avail themselves of education or 
training. In recruitinj students, however, a 
large nunijer of schools are eiirolling prospects 
>»hu na'/e a low probability of finishinq the 
course. This practice needs to be restrained.*' 

uur examination of admission policies and practiceH at- 
scnools Visited snowed that not only proprietary but also 

discri.;: ; nateiy , that is, without d-termining whether applic- 
ants had the ability to complete the training or if their 
prior acaden:ic nch levemen t indicated the ability to assimilate 
trainmu. Altliough an open or special admissions program 
allows students not ordinarily qualified to pursue educational 
or vocationai opportunities, we believe that'a school has a 
respun.^ LL^. L 1 ty determine the applicant's potential and 
advise him accordingly. 

Of tne 16 schools visited, 10 (3 proprietary, 4 private 
nonprofit, and 3 public) did not always evaluate a student's 
abilities prior to admission. Such practices generally con- 
tributed to high attrition rates d nd to students incurring 
costly training without receivinn expected benefits. The 
following examples dhow the admission practices at some of 
the schools visited, 

£ubl_i c_and_^r^^ jonprof its ch ooj s 

At one private nonprofit 2-year college, with an attri-^ 
tion rate estimated by school officials at'40 percent, the 
admissions policy was i 

"The Committee on Admissions is most concerned 
with satisfactory achievement at the secondary 
school level , Intelligence and aptitude test 
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wncii.: receive 
th^ school) wi.o 
Bchcoi vear siiowed : 
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--rJi^jht iMzkea d r^scord of tneir niqh school performance 
on' file e'Jcw tnouyh the school requirea a transcript, 

Tn*^ LOiiowinu is an uxainple of a studunt classified 
ai: haviny done poorly: 

^-^Ranked 593 out of graauatiny ^lass of 65B. 

= --Reoeiyeu two \Jh , " seven "Ds," anu rour "ts" during 
nis/her junijr and senior years of r'liqh Bchool , 

°--Laj;o.^d recomm jndnt ions tor admittance fror! high school 
ofliciais or others in hiB/her file. 



--Attended u '/ccotional hiqh school b'jt enrolled in 
college as an accounting rna^or. 



This student entered the school in January 1975 and withdrew 
in March 1975* Tuition and other costs amounted to $825 
and were paid mostly by Federal programs. 



At a public jun 
a registrar advised 
attrition data even 
much too high. Howe 
a Federal school ass 
in a recent semester 
completion rate or a 
leges. In addition, 
ment was made up of 
This meant that many 
students— did not re 



ior college with an open admissions policy 
thiat the school had not developed student 
though the attrition rate was considered 
ver,"in an October 1974 application for 
istance program, the school reported that 
, the college had a 55-percent course non* 
bout twice the average for all city col-- 

the school reported that fall 1974 enroll 
predominately (77 percent) new students* 
^^a t least 1,000 expected returning 
turn. 
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^^u^"i-:"^t:^ - .-.i ,.:L^:icials chan'-pjd th^- L.r c^-j rai : ^ s i.L-^.rcr-^ 

::.^-'ntH ari',: ^.:.^'r-:.v rvL.;ucuU the number of ore%^iousiv qualiii.jci 
^tudent^-: — xu'j ro 5j. Tnere were 4U fall 1976' vacancies . 
^■■^ ^ t^^rt:.^, r r^:.i'.jo loie r no^r of students to rnatch the avail- 
^^-^ , soLOoi ficiais depended upon norrnal attri^ 

^^^^^ ocho.^| o>nfirials ..n£ormed students aucut ^ :ie pQiio\^ 
vjnarin^rs wo^-n tirorv return^^^d to the campus in the L,.ill, 

^ 4=-ytrai- pjuiic college, a nursing program has 75 
•^^^-'-^^ vacancies lor -Miniors, The program director e^tinc^tes 
That 5UU curre.^t ntudentn and 350 incoming freshnien are inter- 
er^ted in tne prograni. The school catalog " adv ised students 
tnat adrnissijri t tne proyram was selective. It also advised 
incominq :L..:uonen wno indicated an interest in the program 
that they w.,re ?idnittud to the college but not to th- nur^^in ; 
prugruir;, ^%,.t:;ougii tne school advised students ot enrollment 
r-str lot ions . it dio not advi^ie them of the small chance or 
u^jing uj:.^tt-d, Scnooi ofticials readily acknowledged tnat 
fiiey riavt^ not noon b^ic-obs t u in reducing applications. In 
our ouini'.xi, Brucients snould have been advised of their 
chances of re inn admitted to tho nursing program. 

i^rQ£rietary scho ols 

A proprietary school's admissions policy generally rt.- 
q-ired a high school diploma or its equivalent, but a random 
s...:ip:e of 20 admissions files showed that 6 had neither a 
diploma nor its equivalent. Over the past 3 years, the school 
rejected only 1 applicant. While the State requires the school 
to determine that such students possess the necessary mental 
capacity, only one of the five files contained evidence dem.on- 
strating such ability, Siinilarly, the accrediting association 
requires written justifications of acceptance of students not 
meeting the usual admissions requirements. However, we found 
four of five files did not contain such justifications. Be- 
cause the school faile^d to maintain formal statiscics, the 
overall attrition rate could not be determined. Pour of these 
five students did not complete the program. 

A second proprietary school did not follow its admissions 
policy, which required students to submit evidence of high 
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schooi qradudtion or i^s euu i vaient , Exan if: ^ t i on of records 
ir*r a sarr.ple 20 recieraiiy assisr^eu studentis snowed cnat 
9 aid not provido the requirea evut^nce and 16 d ui not pro- 
viUy niqh scnooi transcriuts. Tiie latter would £;^em to pra-^ 
vent a jete rru ina t i on of the likelihood of success based upon 
a student's prior academic per for:. a nee . The overall attri- 
tion rate was 28 percent. Tuition anu ot:,er costs were 
SI, 995 ror a 2B--week proqram. 

A third proprietary sch-^ol also failed to follow its 
stated adrnissionbi policy that most st^aents have a high school 
education. School off ic ials advised us tnat about 49 percent 
of Its students were not high school gradua-es* 

GRADING POLICIES CAN LEAD TO PROGRAM A_BUSES 



Some of the proprietary schools and junior colleges we 
visited have grading practices which are often not in accord-- 
ance with catalog statements or accroditing association re= 
quirements. Because OE requirements for financial aid pro*- 
grams provide that students be in good stanJing as determined 
by the school^ schoois with liberal no^fail grading policies 
Hilow students with poor grades to continue to qualify for 
federal stuaent aid funds. Examples of no-'fsil grading poll-- 
cies and possible program abuses are shown below* 

A purd ic junior college catalog describes a standard 
grading system with "Ds" and '-Fs,'* but school officials report 
that if students fail courses, they are given "Ws*" This does 
not affect the grade point average and allows students to re~ 
take the course until they receive a passing grade. Conse- 
quently, under this school's no-fail policy^ a student can 
consistently receive "Ds" and "Fs" (which are converted to 
"Ws") and remain in good standing since "Ws" are not included 
in grade point averages. A random sample of 50 students at^ 
tending the spring 1976 semester and receiving Federal assist-- 
ance revealed that only one student had received "Fs." 
Thirteen students had received a total of 23 -'Ws . 

The financial aid director at this college told us that 
many recipients of Federal assistance drop out of school dur- 
ing a term and return in good standing the following termi 
Accordingly, these students are entitled to and receive an- 
other grant award. They return only to drop out again. He 
added that he is powerless to prevent students from abusing 
the program. Our exaniination of the transcripts of 15 such 
students identified by the director showed that 12 had re- 
ceived all "Ws'* in their last semester o£ record. In total, 
these 15 students took 209 courses, passed 35 percent, failed 



J percent, and withdrew or otherwise 6:6 f.ini^^^ 04 i-^rc^r.^. 

o r t h e c o u r s e s * 

Many students at the above mentioned school were receiving 
VA Denefits. Because of increasing open enrollnent and liberal 
withdrawal policies at educationa: institutions and the absence 
or unenf orcement of satisfactory progress standards, VA amended 
its regulations in 1975 to require educational institutions to 
specifically state its policy on satisfactory progress. The 
VA regulations require schools to (1) maintain records of 
students indicating final grades in each subject, (2) record 
withdrawals and reenrollnients , and (3) enforce their standards 
of progress and report incidents of unsatisfactory progress to 
VA. After the school adopted the VA regulations, 175 unsatis-- 
factory progress reports on veteran students were made to the 
VA State Approving Agency from January to August 1976* 

The Congress also passed legislation in 1976 to address 
good standing for veterans. See pages 57 to 59, which Qis- 
cussV A activities* 

Another public 2-year school's catalog described a stand-^ 
ard grading system with "Ds^' (minimum passing) and '^Fs^' (fail-^ 
□re). Students failing to receive "satisfactory final grades" 
are cautioned by the school that they will be ''placed on 
scholastic probation or excluded at the close of the session*" 
Nevertheless^ students cannot receive less than "Cs" because 
lower grades are converted to repeats— "Rs "--and if not re-- 
peated to wi thdraWals--"Ws . Both grades are excluded from 
the grade point averages* Transcripts for 20 randomly selected 
students who had received about 520,000 in Federal educational 
financial assistance showed that, of the 164 courses taken, 
52 percent received "R" or "W" grades; that is, possible fail^ 
ures* Since the school's grade point average only included 
"C* and above grades, all students were in good academic stand- 
ing* Accrediting association officials told us that the school 
should follow its published statements, otherwise the practice 
is misleading to other schools. 

While another public junior college does not have a no- 
fail policy, it does allow 15 units of "D, " *'F," and "I" course 
work (25 percent of the credits needed to graduate) to be re= 
peatad for grade change purposes* A fourth school simply has 
no unsatisfactory or failing grades* At another school, a 
student, according to the school catalog, is required to main- 
tain at least a 75 average* In practice, however, any stu- 
dent attending the 1,500 hours of training as required by the 
State graduates regardless of grades, 
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1 NCb KAG ' KlVkOLLM ENTS 

.Jertain schools participating in Federal educational 
ci.^ssistance urograms are encouraging enrollments through false 
iTi isiead ing , or otherwise inappropri.ite advertising* Student, 
are being misled by some schools which stress empioyment as 
a result of training. Furthermore, several schools visited 
do not maintain yraduate placernent data to support employment 
ciains, nor do they provide placement assistance. QE program 
unficiais believe that high loan default rates are attribute 
able m part to school misrepresentations. 

Many students enroll m programs which train them for 
a specific occupation or profession. Schools, as a way of 
encouraging enrollments, also stress employment as an outcome 
of training t Although in the past employment claims were 
primarily made by proprietary vocational schools, we found 
junior and senior colleges also stressing af ter^gradua tion 
employment. For example, at one public school over half the 
students were enrolled in vocational programs. The school 
catalog had statements stressing employment, such as "leads 
to employment as keypunch operator;" "leads to employment 
in m. id^manaciem.en t position;" and "leads to employment in 
Government positions here and abroad," The catalog also 
states- "The placement counselor helps place graduates in 
full-time positions." The school did not have & placement 
counselor or data to show that its programs led to employment 

Another school's catalog reported that its 2--year as^ 
sociate program in business management "is designed for those 
who seek employment as business executives in mld=-managemen t 
upon graduation*" The placement department was unable to 
provide one example of a school graduate who obtained such 
a position. Another catalog description states s "This pro= 
gram is designed to prepare students for professional duties 
* * * . According to the school's president^ the program 
was designed for the student whose goal is employment at 
a skilled or semiskilled level and not a professional level* 
School officials stated that these statements would be cor^ 
rec ted* 

This school conducted a study which showed that many 
graduates were unhappy with the placement activity or ques- 
tioned the usefulness of training in obtaining employment* 
For example 

--69 percent of the respondents said they could have 
obtained their present positions without the training 
provided at the school, and 
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— 52 perctnt did not use and 20 percent were dis-- 
satisfied with the school 's placament services. 

Since the study^ the school's placeinent director said that 
considerable progress has been made but that the school still 
lacks placement statistics. A private 2-year college states 
in its catalog that iti 

* * is offering a coinplete prDgrarn that is 
designed to prepare graduates for well paying 
positions as * * * programmers, computer opera- 
tions supervisors, systems analysts, or proce- 
dure specialists,'* 

with respect to this statement, the placement director ac» 
knowledged that graduates could not obtain positions as pro- 
grammers or systems analysts, 

SCHOOL ADVERTISING 

False advertising not only Involves exaggerated graduate 
employment clainis but also availability of financial assist- 
ance and school services. Such practices are found in pro^ 
prletary^ nonprofit, and public schools. 

In a paper for a conference on consuiner protection in 
postsecondary education^ the director of a recognized ac- 
crediting association suggested advertising guideliries. 
He stated that a school should be prepared to verify from 
its own records everything said in its advertising. FTC best 
expresses the need for truthful school advertising in the 
following quotationi 1/ 

**Becausa of their youths their generally low 
level of educational and occupation achiivement^ 
their lacte of experience and sophl stlcation, 
and their demonstrated and often Impulsive 
desire for improved career and financial pros* 
pects# vocational school consumers are parti- 
cularly susceptible to advertising and sales 
techniques which are designed to exploit * * » 



1^/Bureau of ConBuiiier Protection's •"Proprietary Vocational 
and Home Study Schools *--^Final Report to the Federal rrade 
Commission and Proposed Trade Rfgialation Bule," to PTC| 
Sept, 1976, 
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Some exaiTipies of f al or misleading advei- tis incj 
fourK] at schools in our r^vi^^ ^re sunmarized belov^, 
Whil^ thay do not show th^ extent of student: rli^appoint- 
ment J they do Illustrate hoW students can be inisled. 

One of the principal means by v?hich schools encourage 
enrollrtients is ttirou9h their catalogs* Many Ccitalogs con- 
tained stattitients and oth^et information which were rnis^ 
leadinq- In one school catalog # ther^ v/er^ 29 illus^ 
trations or pictuires which did not pertain to the schocl * 
For example? the catalog showed a picture of students in 
what s^enii to be the libtatyt Under the pictpre a cap-- 
lion r^ads ''Students reseatching the sciiool libc^ary**' 
However ^ the school does riot have a library. The scliocl 
catalog also cont^ainea several other misleading or eMag-- 
ge rated BtatementSp For mxmmple, the catalog states that 
the School maintaini Its awn radio stationi (This is not 
in coanection with aay brQadcast training*) However/ the 
school does not ha\fe a Pedtral Communications Coniinlssion 
iicerse to broadcast an<l the facilities have been only used 
to transmit music to a hospital over telephone wires * We 
brought these situations to the attention of the school's 
president. He assured that the station would be back in 
op^r^tion shortly and s^id the catalog statenient v/ould be 
clarified. During the 2 years preceding our v^isit , hovve^err 
this systeffi had not beeii used because o£ the need for repair* 

Still another scho^^l 's catalog noted that "veterans 
benefits are a\^ai labl when^ in fact / school prog ranis 
have not been appraved for veteran training* 

k proprietary school advertised th^t night school 
students can beconie tecjinlcians after attending 7 months* 
Actually^, the night school program taKas a minimum of 
18 months to complete. 

VarlouB studies ha^e noted the absence of information 
which wotJld allow stu^ef^ts to make an informed choice 
regarding which school to attend or prograni to pursue. 
Seldom is such an important and costly decision made based 
upcn such limited Information* We notid that schools do not 
alvays pro^^ide CQinplete and accurate inforination on programs 
offered, cancellation o% refund policies, and tuition or . 
otiier costs. L-ikewis^, other material facts such as attri — 
tlon rates and percentage of graduates placed or who pursued 
advanced degrees were not always available. In recognition 
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of the need for more information about schools^ the model 
state leqislation ^/ contained the following standards 

*^That the institution Drovides students and other 
interested persons with a catalog or brochure 
containinq information describinq the progranis 
offered^ prograni objectives, length of program^ 
schedule of tuition, fees^ and all other charges 
and ejcpenses necessary for completion of the 
course of study, cancellation and refund policies^ 
and such other r^aterial facts concerning the In-- 
stitution and the prograiTi or course of instruction 
as are reasonably likely to affect the decision 
of the student to enroll therein * ^ " 

A recently completed HEi/^-sponsor ed study likev^ise noted 
the importance of information to students. The study re- 
ported that because of the uncertainty of future employnient 
and the cost of education, a nilsmatch between student and 
school is far more disturbing now than in the past. 2/ 

TUITIOM R EFUND POLICIES V kEY SIGNIFICANTLY 

Substantial differences eKist with refund policies of 
the schools visited. Some schools provided no refijnd after 
the first w^mk while others gave a substantial refund well 
into the term. Larger refunds remove some of the Incentive 
for schools to enroll students v/ho do not have the potential 
to complete a course of study. 

To illuBtrate, the following shows the results of 
differences between four schools' refund policies. We 
computed the refund due a hypothetical student who paid 
$1^000 in tuition and withdrew after completing 3 weeks 
of class. 



l/Thm model state legislation warn published in 1973 by the 
Education Commission of the States and sponsored partly by 
01 and V^A. Its purpose was to deal with the abusive prac- 
tices in pos tsecondary education, 

^/*'Better Information for Student Choicei Report of a 

^Jational Task Force,*' March 1, 1977 , The study was funded 
by the HEW Fund for the Improvement of Pos tsecondary Educa'- 
t ion , 
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SchoQl 



Appii cable rejund jpr^ojy^|_i^ 



Amount 
of refund 



A 
B 
C 
D 



No refund beyond 1st veek 
70=percent refund allowed 



No refund due after 3 weeks 



0 
0 

$700 



Bchool retains 25 percent of 



tuition plus $100 v^ith- 



drawal fee 



$650 



Under some Federal programs, schools are required to 
return d portion uf the refund due a student (as determined 
by the school) to the Federal prograri^. Accordingly^ school 
refund policies affect the amount available to Federal pro'-^ 
grams^ For example^ the amount of refund due under the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant Prograiti ( BEOG ) is calculated 
by determining the percentage of Federal contribution to 
the student's cost of education. Using the above exainple , 
if the student received 50 percent of his educational cost 
through BEOG/ the Federal reimbursement would vary from $0 
to $350, 

Because some associations lack specific standards^ xnem-^ 
ber schools can change refund policiest For example # tv^o 
public collegea altered their tuition refund policies in 
the past few years as follows i 



School 



^ithdrav/al during the 



Refund percent 
Prior Current 



2 



1 



1st week 
2nd week 
3rd week 
4th week 
5th week 
6th week 



7tli and later weeks 



2nd week 
4th to 7th week 
7th and later weeks 
regi stra tion period 



100 
80 

(a) 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 

(a) 



50 

(a) 

(a) 

75 

75 

50 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 



a/No refund. 



In both instances the amount due students was 
the current policy. 



less under 



DORMITORY REFUND POLICIES ARE SOMEriMES PUNITIVE 



Federal moneys are often used to assist students to 
defray uther necessary educational costs^ such as dormitory 
charges* As was the case with nuition^ dormitory refunds 
are credited to some Federal programs in the sarne ratio as 
the Federal contribution to the total cost # Accord ingly ^ 
at schools without dormitory refund policies or with polic-- 
ies which are excessively harsh? not only are students un-- 
able to recover costs for unused services but refunds to 
Federal programs are also unavailable. 

Six of the 16 schools visited had dormitories but only 
3 had written refund policies. In practice, one school gave 
no refunds while refund practices of the other five varied 
substantially. At one school^ dormitory fees (consisting of 
room and board charges) of $1^800 are charged for an entire 
school year rather than on a semester basis. Also, the school 
requires all noncommuting students under age 21 to live in 
dorniitories * A $250 dormitory deposit is required but not 
refunded after April 15 for September applicants and after 
October 15 for January applicants^ Furthtrmore^ the balance 
of the room and board charges, $1|550, is due before the 
student begins classes and this paynient is not refundable. 

A public 4-year school has a pro rata rooni and board re- 
fund policy. However, the room and board advance^ $218^ and 
the 925 housing security dtposit are not refundable unless 
a written request is postmarked on or before the semester's 
advance payment date* The latest contract established the 
cancellation date for the fall semester as July 1 and for 
the spring semester as December S-^-about 7 weeks prior to the 
start of classes. 

At another public 4^year school ^ the room charges listed 
in the catalog are not refundable but the board charges are. 
However, the pro rata board refund is contingent upon students 
requesting contract cancel lation? a fact not stated in the 
catalog. 

LISTED COURSES ARE NOT 
A L WAy S OF FE RE D OR GIVEN 

School selection can be influenced by course offerings. 
Students may select a school because they believe particular 
courses will best prepare them for the future. Although 
school publications indicated that nunterous courses were 
available, many courses were not offered regularly. Al- 
though some courses were not given because of insufficient 




student interest ^ others were not offered because the school 
lacked the capability to give the courses * 

The above situation was more apparent at collegts and 
universities than at vocational schools # which generally used 
written contracts. For eKamplef an evaluation of 16 depart- 
mental listings in a university curriculum guide showed that 
for the most recent academic year^ 17 percent of the courses 
were not offered. Eight percent of the courses had not been 
given for the past 5 years. AlsOf for the most recent ac-- 
ademlc year, 19 percent of the electives and 6 percent of 
the required courses were offered but not given* 

We examined CQurse availability at a public ^-^year col^ 
lege* During each year , about 25 percent of the listed cat- 
alog courses were not offered* Over a 3--year period? more 
than 10 percent of the catalog courses , including certain 
required courses , were never offered* 

At another school which also failed to offer many listed 
courses I officials acknowledged that the school has never 
had the capability to teach n\any of the subjects. 

INADEQUAT E FACULTY TRAINING 

As shown in the 1976 American Institutes for Research 
study: "Improving the Consumer Protection Function in Post-- 
secondary Education," complaints about faculty were common. 
Without proper training i even the most knowledgeable person 
may have trouble teaching* In recognition of the faculty's 
importance, some States have experience and teacher training 
requirements for vocational school instructors. Some States 
also require instructors to be certified. Such requirements 
are designed to help insure at least a minimuni level of edu^ 
cation. 

At certain vocational schools we visited # soma instruct 
tors lacked formal teacher training and occasionally practical 
experience* For example i 

"At one schools 9 of 17 instructors lacked the 
minimum teacher training or practical experience 
required by the accrediting association. 

— At another school ^ only 4 of the 17 faculty members 
had completed the State-required teaching methods 
course . 
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CHAPTER 4 

RELYING O N ACCRBDITATION IS NOT ENOUGH 

Accred i ta tion has becorne the most important factor in 
determining v^hich schools participate in Federal educational 
assistance programs. Federal agencies and the public expect 
accreditation to identify educationally worthy programs and 
schools * Accred i ting agencies are private , independent ^ and 
voluntary agencies. Though they receive no direct Federal 
support^ the Federal Government has relied heavily upon their 
detennlnat ions as one aspect in establishing school eligibility 
to apply for financial aid. However ^ our review showed that 
reliance on accreditation is not enough * Because of the 
voluntary nature of accreditation and lack of specific stand- 
ards and monitoring practices^ accrediting associations are 
generally unprepared to deal with many matters ^ such as ad^ 
vertising accuracy^ tuition and dormitory refunds^ and grad^ 
ing policies, as discussed in chapter 3. As a result^ in- 
creased involvement by OE and the States is needed. 

The principal ingredients in the accreditation process^^ 
the schoQl*s self analysis and the association's visiting 
team report— are not always complete or sufficiently detailed. 
The usual 1 to 3 days devoted to school visits accounts for 
the sometimes limited scope and failure to detect certain 
violations of association standards. In such cases ^ there is 
little assurance that a school is operating ethically or is 
capable of providing a quality education^ — two mattera which 
the Office of Education believes are important accreditation 
objectives (as noted in its criteria for recognlising accredit- 
ing associations ) . 

To avoid Federal intrusion in education^ OE's criteria 
for recognition includes characteristics and capabilities that 
the accrediting associations should have but not what they 
should accomplish or should consider when granting accredita^ 
tion. As a result association standards are not consistent 
and not always specific In areas where one would expect con^ 
sistency. For example, one association may have a specific 
standard addressing graduate placement while another may not. 
Likewise ^ an association may require its schools to grant tul^ 
tion refunds, while another association under similar circums- 
tances would not. 

Since asBoclation representatives seldom visit schools 
and self studies generally are not required between accredita^ 
tion reviews^^usually 5 or 10 years for the schools we visited^-- 
association monitoring is important. Annual reporting is an 
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important means by which associations monitor schools between 
visits. Association reporting requirements^ however, are not 
comprehensive I nor are association reviews of annual reports 
and other materials thorough enough to assure that schools 
adhere to standards. New programs can be introduced and 
considered eligible for Federal programs without association 
sanction • 

SELF STUDIES ARE NOT ALWAYS CQ MPLETE 

Self studies form the basis for school evaluations by an 
association's visiting team* Since most visits are short- 
about 1 to 3 days^^the self study helps team members identify 
areas needing examination- At 15 of the 16 schools visited/ 
self studies were compared with association guidelines to de- 
termine if they wert complete. The most dramatic shortcoming 
noted in any self study was a school *s failure to address 
a significant portion of its academic offerings. The study 
mentioned only its liberal arts college while excluding its 
its six other colleges. Approximately 74 percent of student 
enrollment was in these six colleges* The association re= 
accredited the entire school for a 10-year period. 

Deficiencies in other self studies Included a school 
not providing sufficient data on faculty qualifications^ 
rules concerning governing board membership, and procedures 
followed for financial accounting and reporting. Another 
school failed to include adequate information on or analyses 
of graduate placement and attrition rates* 

To judge accuracy, we compared self study information 
with our observations and found that one had many inaccurac- 
cies. For this one, 33 of 250 answers were either inaccurate 
or misleading. The school stated^ for example, that its en- 
tire staff had practical experience when only 9 of 15 instruc- 
tors had such experience. The school was accredited. 

There were other self studies reviewed* which, based 
on our observations* were complete and accurate* 

PROBLEMS NOTED IN PERFORMANCE 
OF VISITING TEAMS 

The self study and the visiting team report comprise 
most of the accreditation process. After the self study 
is completed , an evaluation team visits the school to : 

— Confirm self study statements. 
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—Note problem areas not fully recognized by 
the school, 

-"^Determine if the school has been responsive to 
previous visiting team reconunenda tions . 

-^Assure the association that the school merits 
accred i tat ion . 

Although at times the visiting teams' work was impres^ 
sive, their scope varied widely. Although some of the dif= 
fererices were based upon the particular association, most 
appeared rela ted to the time allowed visiting teams ( usually 
1 to 3 days). For example^ at the school which failed to 
mention six of its colleges in its self study (see p* 37), 
the team report noted that: 

*'As the two days progressed it became clear to 
most of the team that it is not possible for a 
team of nine people to get a reasonably clear 
and complete view of so large and complex a 
university in the time allotted* [One member 
differed as to the adequacy of the time.] Each 
member of the team tried with high good will to 
learn what he could in his special areas of 
competence and assignment* The members are 
aware that there is much that they might have 
examined that they could not get to * * 

The report also indicates that the team focused on the Colleg 
of Liberal ArtSi excluding the six other colleges. 

Another visiting team report noted that of the school's 
308 faculty members i 300 were part time and about 150 of 
these were high school teachers. The report then went on 
to note that the competency of the faculty could not be evalu 
ated, but no reason was given. The visit took 1 day. 

At a 4^year State school^ school officials advised us 
that the time spent by the visiting team in the departments 
or other school activities varied substantially. Officials 
reported that little if any time was spent evaluating counsel 
ing^ night schools or the continuing education departments. 

In another case a visiting comniittee concluded that a 
lack of experienced personnel in the financial aid office 
was placing the program in jeopardy of serious breakdown in 
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tii^^ly delivery of financial aid awards, information^ collec- 
tions, and planning assistance. However, the committee report 
did not comment on (1) the lack of an association-required 
audit and (2) poor recordkeeping. HEW identified the latter 
weakness in a review shortly after the association visit, and 
we found that the school did not have an association-required 
annual financial audit for the past 5 years. 

At another school^ the self study contained nine instances 
of incomple te , inaccurate^ or misleading information^ none 
of which were questioned by the visiting team* The problems 
included t 

--"-No discussion of school practices relating to licensing 
requirements for vocational programs * 

»^lnadequate disclosure of tuition refund policies, 

--Failure to describe physical facilities. 

Although association visiting team reports are expected 
to note deficiencies and offer recommendations # this is not 
always done. For example^ an association expressed concern 
about a school's "seemingly high dropout rate*" Although 
the association suggested that "improved aptitude testing and 
screening might be cons idered ^ it did not quantify the school's 
attrition rate, determine what factors were causing students 
to leave# or suggest specific testing and screening methods 
to reduce attrition. Further evidence of the lack of recom-- 
mended actions is an official of the school stating that the 
site evaluation report was often not specific enough to enable 
school officials to decide whether corrective actions were 
appropriate and needed. The association visit lasted 1 day. 

Another association's onsite evaluation report included 
observations on heavy faculty workload and inadequate equip- 
ment and supplies, particularly in graduate programs. The 
report, however, did not quantify the workload problem nor 
specify which equipment was Inadequate. School officials be^ 
lieve that the evaluation team did not have enough personnel 
or time to review the school. 

While little work was done in consumer protection areas 
during the team visit which we observedi we note the primary 
purpose of the evaluation team was to confirm and validate 
the conclusions of the ins t itution * s self study report. 



ASSOCIATION MONITORING RAISES DOUBTS 
ABOUT RELIANCE UPON ACCREDITATiON 

Since periods of accreditation can extend for 10 years, 
monitoring is impor tant* Assoc iations require member schools 
to submit annual reports and to report significant changes* 
Many associations also require schools to submit interini re- 
ports which show school plane to ImpleiTitn t assoc iat ion recom-- 
mendations. Associations also reserve the right to perform 
interim visits. 

Annual report requirements usually require schools to 
report enrollment figuresi ownership or control changes^ 
faculty changes^ and financial data. Most associations also 
require a copy of the school catalog. Few associations spec^ 
Ifically require information on attrition rates, admissions 
policies, refund policies, or other matters discussed in 
chapter 3. 

In the past^ annual reporting requirements did not gener^ 
ally require information which would show continued compliance 
with association standards between accreditation periods. 
Some associations did not review the information submitted 
by schools (e.g., catalogs) in sufficient depth to detect ob-^ 
vious misstatements or violations of standards. 

Recently, some associations have devoted more effort to 
monitoring. During the most current year^ one association 
read every word of every member school's catalog. As a re^ 
suit, an association official estimated that they required 
60 schools to change misleading statements. Another associa^ 
tion is computerizing its monitoring system. By establishing 
standards, the association can compare school practices in 
such areas as financial, placement, attrition, and faculty 
credentials • 

In each of the following examples, the accrediting as^ 
soclation did not address the school action* This indicates 
that association reviews of annual reports and other materials 
are sometimes superficial. 
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AsBQciat ion standard School action or practice 

Annual reports showing Did not report changes in 

changes in curriculuni, curriculum in 1972 and 1975 ^ 

facilities* managernent^ admission policies in 1972 

and finances, (Associ^ and 1975, and ownership in 

ation notes that the 1975- 
annual report is the most 

important contact between In 1975 a school submitted 

the 'association and its an incomplete annual report 

members between accredi-- for each of its five loca- 

tation visits), tions. For example, two 

locations left an entire 
page blank without the 
association raising any 
ques t ions . 

The catalog wh ich was sub-- 
mltted did not include re-- 
quired information such as 
descr iption of school 
f ac il i ties and equipment # 
usual class sizei attend-- 
ance # and termination 
pol ic ies , 

Another school submitted a 
catalog which violates 7 
of 15 assoc iat ion catalog 
requirements , Violations 
included failure to dis-- 
close cost of training and 
State licensing require- 
ments * 

As noted previously^ schools are not always reporting 
substantial changes occurring between accreditation periodSp 
New school programs, although not reported to the accrediting 
association, still meet the Federal eligibility accreditation 
requirement. This is because the school is declared eligible 
based on Its institutional accreditation; where there is such 
accreditation, OE has no formal requirement that it be notified 
of program changes. The following example shows changes not 
reported to the accrediting association at one school during 
the 9 years since the last accreditation visits 

^-The formation of a college of criminal justice, 

^^The addition of six new night school locations. 



Schools are required to 
furnish catalogs. The 
association has a number 
of specific catalog 
requirements , 
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-"The addition of four new graduate degree programs in 
liberal arts, 

-'-'The addition of five new liberal arts majors* 

^-A change in or addition of 10 programs in the night 
school » 

Since the association representatives do not generally 
visit schools between periods of accreditation (at the 16 
.schools reviewed^ only unce did such a visit occur) ^ there 
is little assurance that schools continually adhere to member- 
ship standards. The following examples show schools violating 
standards between association visits. 



Associ actio n St andards 

Admission policies should be 
published and special re^ 
quirements included in a 
written memorandum or 
contract • 



A high school transcript 
must be obtained from each 
newly admitted student 
entering a degree or 
diploma program. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION IS NOT THE 
PRIMARY ROLE OF ACCREDITAf ION " 



School practices 

The school changed its 
program requirements to 
reduce the number of eli- 
gible students by about 
50 percent. The school 
planned to advise stu- 
dents when they return 
in the fall . (See 
ch * 3 ^ p . 26 . ) 

Out of a sample of 25 
students who withdrew^ 
no transcript was on 
file in 8 cases, (See 
ch . 3 f p * 25 1 ) 



Many of the findings in chapter 3 could be classified as 
consumer protection issuesr e*g*, inadequate catalog disclo- 
sures, untruthful advertisingi and unavailable courses. These 
issues and others have been addressed by OE, PTC, and congres- 
sional committees • Acc red i ting association representatives 
have also recognized the unfairness of some school practices 
and have indicated that ^here is a need to protect student 
interests* Some have adopted standards to address such school 
practices* However^ because the roles of the three parties 
in the eligibility process are unclear, it is equally unclear 
as to who should be responsible for consumer protection in 
postsecondary education. 
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Most OE regional program and State education officials 
believe that they can rely on accrediting associations to 
provide an adequate evaluation of educational quality but not 
to provide sufficient protection for the educational consumer. 
Many officials believe that because membership is voluntary 
and accrediting associations consist of member schools^ there 
are natural, built-^in conflicts of interest. According to 
accrediting association officialSi the purpose of accredita- 
tion is to evaluate and Improve educational qualityi rather 
than provide consumer protection measures. 

AlsOi the president of the national association of post^ 
secondary accrediting associations has stated that nongovern- 
mental accreditation should fulfill no role in the eligibility 
process other than the one of serving as a reliable authority 
on the quality of education. Similarly, the association has 
noted in its quarterly report that it is a misconception to 
require nongovernmental accreditation to police school adher- 
ence to Federal or State requirements concerning consumer 
protection. 

Regional accrediting associations often have no specific 
requirement for their evaluation teams to review consumer 
protection matters. One regional accrediting association 
stated that "the responsibility for Insuring ethical practices 
rests with the Individual institutions.'* An OE consultant 
who recently observed two site visits told us that team members 
did not do work in the areas of admissions, tuition refunds, 
course availability, or catalog content. He said that while 
student complaint procedures were examined, the team did not 
determine complaint disposition. 

Similarly, little work was done in consumer protection 
areas during the team visit which we observed. The primary 
purpose of the evaluation team was to confirm and validate 
the conclusions of the institution's self study report. Based 
on our observations, we believe that the evaluation team 
adequately verified the institution's self study. However, 
although association guidelines address the following areas, 
team members did not reviewi 

"The school catalog content. Therefore, they did not 
notice that many courses listed were no longer offered 
or that the required refund schedule was missing. 

^^Ref und calculations or student costs , 

-^Student complaint files. 



--Newspaper ad ve rt i semen ts . 



— Past annual reports, (In one year, an annual report 
was not sent and others contained errors.) 

There are several factors wiiy accrediting associations 
do not directly address consumer protection issues. First, 
uK recognition criteria generally addresses association admin- 
istrative practices and capabilities, and provides member 
schools with certain safeguards in their relationships with 
associations. The criteria does not, however, generally 
address such matters as membership standards association 
monitoring practi ^es, and scope and depth of the association 
visits. Furthermore, the criteria does not require associa- 
tions to have standards which cover admission and grading 
.policies, and student attrition. Although OE does require 
associations to foster ethical practices among its members, 
equitable student refunds and nondiscriminatory practices 
are the only specific ethical practices mentioned* 

To deter-une whether accrediting associations addressed 
the eight cor: jmer protection issues discussed in chapter 3, 
we compared them with association standards and self study 
reqiirements tor six associations. All mentioned three is-- 
sues, but often their standards were not specific. For the 
other five issues, one or more of the associations failed to 
address the issue. An example of what we considered a spec- 
ific standard would be an association's tuition refund policy 
wtiich requires a certain percentage refund for varying periods 
of attendance. An example of a nonspecific standard would be 
an association's standard which states that a good counseling 
program — academic, vocational, and personal — is important. 

Another hindrance to associations identifying and correct 
ing questionable school [practices is the lack of enforcement 
authority. Because of t e voluntary nature of accreditation, 
associations attempt to -nc urage, rather than i^quire^ 
schools to perform certain functiHis. Membership standards 
are established by governj bodies composed of member schools 
officials ^chough in recent ^oars, associations have added 
public representatives to their governing boards). Further- 
more, some attempts by associations to remove accreditation 
from schools has resulted in lengthy and costly litigation. 

In addition associations generally do not have enough 
resources perform these functions. As £ TC concluded in 
its report, "Proprietary Vocational and Home Study Schools,'- 
specialized associations "are not organizationally equipped 
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to oerCorm the regulatory functions t:.at are integral to 
avoid consumer abuses." In a previous study^ we noted that 
the administrative staffing of many associations is quite 
limited. For example, from the 42 associations responding 
to our request for information^ we selected those that had 
taken 100 or more accrediting actions during each of calendar 
years 1973 and 1974. The average administrative staff size 
for the 13 associations selected was 3,1 professional and 3.8 
clerical staff members. 

An October 1 -76 OE--funded study l_/ on consumer protec- 
tion recommended greater State, Federal, and accrediting 
association involvement in protecting the consumer of educa= 
tion. The study addressed three basic aspects of educational 
consumer protection-^redress mechanisms, better information 
on institutions for consumers, and regulation. As a result 
of the study, OE is currently working with accrediting associa-^ 
tions in testing and promoting an institutional report form 
that partly addresses the consumer protection policies and 
practices of institutions. Also, the American Institutes for 
Research, in a December 1977 OE^funded study of State oversight 
in pos tsecondary education, reported that accreditation agenc-- 
ies should only be expected to play a secondary role to State 
agencies regarding consumer protection issues because States 
have the primary responsibility for guarding against potential 
abuses. The Education Amendments of 1976 Increased the con^ 
sumer protection redress and regulation functions for OE, 
According to the Director of the Division of Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation, its provisions clarify the regulatory re^ 
sponsibility as a Federal responsibility* See chapter 5 for 
a further discussion of increased State and Federal roles 
needed in consumer protection and the eligibility system. 

We also believe that all three parties have roles to play 
in protecting the consumer of education and also believe that 
questionable school practices can adversely affect educational 
quality and the students* and Federal investments. 



l/"Improving the Consumer Protection Function in Pos tsecondary 
^ Education," American Institutes for Research, Oct* 30, 1976. 
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CHAPTER 5 

I NC JE A SEP STAT E AND FED£RAL ACTIV ITTES AND 

INFORMATION SHARING NEED E D WI THIN ELIGI BILITY PROCE SS 

In chapter 4 we pointed out the OE ' s heavy reliance on 
accrediting associations to insure adequate consumer protec- 
tion at federally eligible schools and why such reliance on 
accreditation is not enough* In this chapter we show hinder-^ 
ances to greater State involvement and the limited actions 
taken by OE and others in consumer protection matters. We 
also discuss the opportunities for improvements in the eligi- 
bility process through greater information sharing* 

INADEgUA TE_LAWS_ A^_D_ ST AFF CHARA CTERIZE 
S TATE A UTHO R rZAT ION ' ' ' 

A school must meet State legal requirements to open* 
Although State laws and practices vary ^ most States have 
(1) separate agencies responsible for publiC/ private^ non-- 
profit, and proprietary schools and (2) stricter regulations 
for proprietary schools than for colleges and universities* 

Since States possess legal authority (as opposed to the 
voluntary basis of accreditation)^ they represent the best 
means available to prevent consumer abuses* States also 
represent tne only protection offered sfidents in schools not 
participating in Federal programs (approximately 60 percent 
of all vocational schools)* 

Current State authorization processes do not ensure that 
students receive adequate protection against unfair school 
practices because s 

-=State laws and regulations often exempt accredited 
schools from State requirements or otherwise do not 
adequately control school operations, 

---State funding has been inadequate to allow States to 
perform indepth application reviews and necessary 
mon itoring after authorization. 

In 1975 there was a general consensus among participants 
in the National Invitational Conference on Institutional Eli-- 
gibility that States have an important role in school eligi^ 
bill ty * It was also agreed that States needed assistance to 
upgrade their activities. In July 1975 the Federal Interagency 
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Comniittee on Fciucation 1/ publ^Bhed a r&onrti ''Tov/urn a Fe>l = 
eral Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of education," 
which also addressed the State role. One of ifn rocomn-^-nii.^" 
tions was that OE provide assistance to all St^te^ t;^') 
strengthen their consumer protection activiti->:^. 

A December 1977 OE-^funded study y l'".'.- Anerican Ii.:-ti = 
tutes for ReBearch, "A Study of State Oversiqht in POHt-^ 
secondary EducatioHf'' reviewed educational laws and renula- 
tipns and reported that most States exempt certain types of 
institutions from States' licensinq laws and requ lit ions. 
The report cited that: 

"T..e most ini£qrta_nt forms of blanket exemption 
permit schools to operate without state over- 
sight that= {1) are accredited; (2) existed 
prior to a certain date; (3) are requlated 
indirectly by a professional board (such as a 
state board of barber or cosmetoloqy examiners); 
or (4) are incorporated as a charitable or non^ 
profit institution (although these scho^^l^ :^?y 
be required to file reports^ affadavits, etc.). 
In the nondeqree sector ^ for example ? the laws/ 
regulations of 24 states allow accredited schoojs 
to be exempted from all or part of the Ijasic 
licensing requirements; 18 states* laws/reaula^ 
tions allow similar exemptions for degree- 
qrantinq institutions.'' 

Moreover^ the report also concluded that OE should provide 
assistance to States to improve the State oversiqht in post- 
secondary education. Further information on this study can 
be found on pages 51 and 52 of this report. 

States generally make a distinction between puroprietary 
and vocational schools, and colleges and universities. State 
licensing and monitoring requirements for proprietary voca- 
tional schools are also generally stricter than those for 
colleges, and many States also have separate agencies for sue 
schoois* Three of the four States in our review, for example 
divided the authorization of colleges and universities from 
proprietary vocational schools. In the fourth State, re- 
sponsibility for both was assigned to a single agency. 



1/The Federal Interagency Committee on Education was creatcnd 
by Executive order in 1964 to improve coordination among 
agencies, and to £3tudy the maior problems and issues cQn = 
f ront i nq the educa t iona 1 consumer . 
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Aithough thre& or the lour States in our review had laws 
pr— ^ctinq vocational school students, th^; laws were limited 
m BJOL.v and scmetlmea allowed for reliance on accreditation 
m lieu of rr^eetinq State standards. Furthermore, State 
aqencies could not adequately monitor schools because of 
th^-- lack of staff. 

In State A , tor e x a m p 1 e , t h e board licenses vocational 
schools after a desk review of the school's application. 
Because accredited s c h cjo 1 s are required to s u bm it only 
limited information, they are, in effect, licensed auto-^ 
maticaliy. Although State law addresses consumer protection. 
Limited travel funds and a small staff (2 staff members for 
236 schools) hinders monitoring* 

In contrast. State B requires private vocational schools 
to submit annual applications. Officials then make an onsite 
review to verify the accuracy of the application* Supporting 

rjtcatc'K ::;cnitorinq ellorts is a new law providing for 
(1) stiffer s tudent-^school contractual requ irem.ents ^ (2) in- 
creased "cooling off" period (3 to 6 days) for students to 
cancel contracts without penalty, and (3) a requirement to 
doc ume n t p 1 a ceme nt claims. 

The need for consumer protection and resultinq correc- 
rive State action was best illustrated in State C. After a 
newspaper highlighted abuses in vocational scho^ls^ the State 
strengthened its procedures. The abuses reported included 
high dropout rates, school representatives* misrepresenta= 
tions, low lob placement rates, and misleading advertising. 
Legislation was passed which provided for (1) establishing a 
centralized agency, (2) increasing the number of personnel, 
(3) developing consumer information packages, and (4) estab- 
lishing a pro rata refund requirement for profitmaking schools 
employing written contracts * 

State C also requires its 160 vocational schools to 
annually renew licenses. The renewal application is detailed 
and requires information^ such as attrition and graduate 
placement rates, faculty qualifications, and samples of ad-- 
vertising which must be approved before advertisements can 
be placed. State agency officials also monitor schools 
after licensing. Officials advised us that school visits 
were made three times a ye^r to insure compliance with State 
regulations. Recently, however, f^fr-^i shortages have caused 
a SO-^percent reduction in personnel (from eight to four pro-- 
fesssionals, and ^ rom four to two support staff). 
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Both tr,e nbws paper ar';::. cles and tne Stat^' b actio tiS 
appear to hav^ had a positi/e effect. Better Business 
Bureau ofticials noted that fewer complaints are now 
received ^nd the Attorney General's office reported that 
many ot tn-r worat schools have closeci* 

The educaticr.al aqency in State D is responsible for 
authorizinq courses at about 1 ,800 private and prop^rietary 
schools and colleges and also for approving courses for 
veteran training* At the time of our fieldwork State law 
exempted many schools from the authorization process when: 

= ^ T h e school grants a degree and Is accredited by an 
OE-^ recoqn ized accrediting association, 

^-The applicant owns an interest in real or personal 
property used exclusively for the purpose of educa^ 
tion, with a fair market value of not less than 
S50 ,000 , 

Ahnu^ 120 schools had reaistered under the latter nro^ 
vision, which State officials consider a serious weakness in 
the law. They cited an example of a school which offers a 
2~day bachelor's degree program consisting of an eKamination 
lasting from Friday evening until Sunday afternoon* Individ- 
uals pay a SI ^ 100 fee and ^ if they pass, receive a degree^-if 
not, tney get a $1,000 refund. 

At the time of our fieldwork the State Attorney General's 
office was sponsoring legislation to eliminate weaknesses in 
the law, including the provision which permits schools to 
operate without State supervision if they are accreditad. 
Despite this, the existing regulations have not been aggres- 
sively enforced. Furthermore, we were told that thei^ are 
no regulations for dealing with institutions operating within 
the State but headquartered elsewhere* Staffing was also 
noted as a problem by a report of the State's pos tsecondary 
education commission* With more than 1,800 private and pro- 
prietary schools to monitor, agency field representatives 
have a workload of 145 schools each. 

Col 1 e g e 5 a_n u n i vers it ies 

In three States visited, regulations for colleges were 
weaker and less consumer oriented than those for vocational 
schools. For this reason, and because the State agencies 
responsible for oversight lacked personnel and resources, 
they were less likely to make monitoring visits and more apt 
to rely on accreditation. None of the four States visited 
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' I v^j I: I ^ 1 ^r- v]sit^>ii h-v-rv ^ .^r 1' vHi^rs. Altriouqh _i 
^ - ' V o t 1 I • : I L o I i e V e :m t a c c r J i r a ^ i o n is vital t u r q u ^ i - 
^ty i t u;n , rot'i-.i tr.at trv-ir r^'/i^w ih ^iniii^r to an 

jc I tci t ion Tf^o va 1 ja t ion . bur ^-year conjnunity coileqes, 
"r.^^ i..uar.J roli^H stronqly on dccrea i ta t ion . Stat^- law en = 
oouraq^rrH rr^qional accreditation Lor all schools, out does not 
^^nn-nds I ze consuner protection. Although an official IomIs 
""'^it looiHlation has :nade sctioolr nore accountable/ he notoc] 
tridt the StatH relies on the school to determine adherence 
tn otiite standardH. The State agency receives this informa- 
tion wnen the school applies for its initial and annual 
Iioeose, out the estate makes no perioolc onsite reviews. 

ror the Scate's yl proprietary schools? State A has a 
tw'j-person Oijard. TfiO law exempts schools th^t are ac-- 
or';siited oy an Qr£^ recoqn i zed association and this (accordinq 
?=o a Stnte otticial) weakens the law. Licensinq for ac- 
or*-iit.*jd and nonaccred i ted schools does not require an 
ev^iiuation visit. After licensinq^ visits are made it 
oetiwas proolerns are orouqnt to tna uoard ' s attention. 

NvKie !)t d'tate B*s boards qoverninq 2-^ and 4-'year 
nonprot It schools have enabling legislation which empha-^ 
-^i^^r^r^ .^onnur.vr Lrotection. State 3 has a roaster plan whio;. 
reconmenus that schools give funding priority to counseling 
.services and graduate employment off ices. New program ap-- 
prov..^Ln ar- to include a tactual assessment of graduate 
f.^acement prospects. Neither of the 2- nor 4-^year boards do 
an y mon i to r i nq * 

State C has little control over its 89 private colleges 
and universities. Of the total, the State has no control 
f-'jyor 33 t:;rivate schools with unamended charters; that is, 
older schools which received legislative apprcval prior to 
the ea tdbl ishman t of the State agency. In addition^ after 
initial licensing, control over other private schools is 
limited to reviewing requests for additional degree-granting 
authority and to conducting onsite evaluations every 
12 years * 

The State aqency likewise has limited authority over 
puDlic collegea* The State does not have statutory author^ 
ity to review existing programs, but the public schools must 
submit new programs for approval. There also are no onsite 
reviews for public schools. About one^third of the program 
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L :^ den^unn t td tb the need or aoility to teacn the r;roqra:n. 
Private institutions in contrast are not required to have 
n e w p r oq r am s approved, Fo r bo t h public and private colleges, 
Li.^^ State has no regulations or rules of conduct* This pre = 
ve-nts the State agency from monitoring educational offerings 
Q r pr o t e c t m g the c o n s u me r / two matters which State official s 
c o n s 1 d e r necessary oe c a u s e of certain school practices, 

UH: looks to the States for a determination of whether 
a school is legally authorized to provide a post secondary 
education. However/ because the oversight laws and proce- 
dures vary between States^ this is sometimes difficult to 
determine. The following example highlights this problem^. 

The legal status of an eligible university m a State 
we did not visit .iiecame confused when; in June 1975, the State 
enacted a law placiny all public and private degree^gran t ing 
institutions under supervision of a coordinating board for 
higher education. About December 1975, the university in- 
formed OE that it was filing an application with the coordi- 
nating Doard fur recognition as a degree-g ranting ins l i c u l ^ur. . 
This application was denied by the board in November 1976. 
The university continued operations and e%'idently fell under 
the purview of the State's proprietary schools and veterans 
office. Because the school did not apply for nor obtain a 
certification of approval from this State office, the office 
hrouaht the situation to the attention of the State* s Attorney 
General for cease and desist action* In April 1977 OE re- 
quested a determination from the Staters Attorney General on 
whether the school was legally authorized to operate within 
the State. Because the reply was not resjsonsive^ OE looked 
to the other eligibility requirements for a basis to termi-- 
nate the school's eligibility. Eligibility was terminated 
in November 1977 because the unaccredited school cculd not 
show it met one of the alternatives to the accreditation 
eligibility requi remen t . 

H and t he_ States 

Because there is little detailed information about State 
authorization activities^ OE contracted with the American 
Institutes for Research to conduct "A Study of State Over- 
sight in Postsecondary Education," The December 1977 (see 
p. 47) study evaluated State activities relating to school 
eligibility and focused on ways to prevent consumer abuses. 
Specifically the study reviewed the following^ 
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witn the authorization and ov%rsiqht of post- 
s^icondary institutions and 

{2) State enforcement mechanisms, resources^ and 

ci ^ B 1 r e d a s s 1 s t a f"i c e rf t r a t ^ q i % s needed to i m p r o v e 
the authorization and oversiqht functions* 

The study concluded that there is much room tor improvement 
In the State oversiqht of pes tsecondary institutions. In 
this regard, the study listed suggestions for States to im^-^ 
prove their oversight functions and for OE to assist States 
In makinq improvements. Other than this study and occasion-- 
ally sponsoring meetings for State officials^ OE has done 
little to affect the State authorization process^ parti-^ 
cularly when compared to its efforts to affect the practices 
of accrediting associatic^ns. 

FEDERAL EFFORTS_ TO ADDRESS 
AB USES' IN hTGHER ' EDUCATToN 

OE proqram. officials are concerned about the inataility 
or unw 1 1 i i ngness u i accred 1 1 i ng assoc i a t ions to promote con-- 
sumer protection. They have initiated or are involved in 
several efforts which have sought to address the consumer 
protection issues arinini out of the cadm in is tra t ion of the 
major OE financial aid programs* However ? generally/ OE 
officials have had limited avenues of action and have relied 
on the a s snc i a t i on s t^"' invest in ate and resnlve cnnsumer com- 
plaints. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 give the Commissioner 
of Education new authority to address some of the consumer 
protection issues discussed in this report, (See pp* 53 
to 55*) 



In addition to OE , ETC and VA have initiated actions 
which seek to address some consumer-- re la ted issues, ETC has 
an industrywide requirement that proprietary schools disclose 
placement and attrition rentes ^ and adopt equitable refund 
policies pendinq. 

The following is a discussion of the efforts by each of 
these agencies, 

OE 

In 1975 OE established a "problem schools task force" 
to share inform.ation on schools with known or suspected 
problems / such as consumer abuse and fraud. Composed of 
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r^^^T'r/S'-n ta- :r.)\ the individua* ;r: aid proqrams and 
Division of Fl.:-ubiiity anri Aqency Evaiuation^ infornation 
waa t/xchangu;] una possible actions discussed at weekly 
:T^eetinqH, Aid proqram officials stated, however, that in- 
formatinn r^c^ived on schools could not always be used 
because it w^^ unsubstantiated. Fur therrno re # various aid 
proqrams were inconsistent in their actions. For example, 
three Btudent aid proqrams could withhold funds from 
schools which violated program aqreements, while a fourth 
proqram could not do so unless the school's eligibility was 
r_o rm i na te;'] , 

Also in 1975, the Subcommittee on Education and Consume 
Protection of the Federal Interagency Committee on Educa- 
tion 1/ published a report which recommended various stra^ 
teqies for prc^tectinq the education consumer. The report's 
recommendations that addressed the issues discussed in our 
report included: 

--providinq information to students en their rights 
and responsibilities. 

--L isc^os I nq scuoent aropout: ana course completion 
r u te s , 

---Pstahl is^' 1 nq pro rote refund reau i rements * 
--Assessinq statutory authority to address an institu-^ 

-^--Providing jid to States to improve licensing and 
consumer protection oversight of schools. 

---Establ ish inq an interagency complaint center. 

--Revising ret:;oqn i c ion criteria to include consumer 
protect ion . 

Although the first four recommendations were proposed 
to be part of the 1976 Education Amendments, only the first 
two were included in the law. OE has conducted a study of 
the State oversight activities and State licensing laws and 
is planning to propose legislation to implement the fifth 
recommendri t ion above. As of August 1978 ^ the other recom- 
mendations have not been implemented. 



1/The Federal rnteragency Committee on Education was created 
by Executive order in 1964 to improve coordination among 
agenc ies and to s t udy the ma j or probleins . 
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Other studies have been perfornied to address copqum-- 
protection issues. An October 1976 OE-funded study 
"improving the Consumer Protection Function in Pop; t^^conda r ■/ 
E.ducation," resulted in several consumer protection '=tra- ' 
teqiGS for use in identifying and curbina consumer ahu-sp^^ :n 
postsecondary education. These included a student conRumpr 
quids and a report forni for collecting, analyzinq, and us^na' 
information on educational institutions' consumer prartice- 
OE 13 currently working with accreditinq associations tn tp=t 
the report form. OE was planning a conference in NovPmber ' ' 
1978 to promote accrediting association adoption of the 
report form , 

Another study funded by the Fund for the Improveinent of 
Postsecondary Education 1/ was performed by the National 
Task Force on Better Information fo- Student Choice and was 
published in March 1977. The proiect tried to demonstrate' 
that the quality and responsiveness of information on in- 
diuiuual schools could be improved for orospective student=3. 
L.even participating schools took di fferent approaches in 
developinq model school prospecti which provided students 
-"re precise and informative statemencs on what tne school 
offered. The project encouraied other schools, at their own 
initiative, to do the same. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 gave the Co-riTn i^q ione r 
of Education the authority, under specified conditions, to 
limit, suspend, or terminate an ins t i tut ic n ' s el ini bi' i ity 
for any student financial aid program funded under title'' IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended (including 
the Basic Educational Opr ^^tunity Grants, the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity i^rants, the National Direct Student 
Loan, and the College Work Study Programs). Such action 
will be taken if the school has violated or failed to ful- 
fill any requirement of title IV or regulations thereunder 
and/Qr substantially misrepresented the nature of its edu- 
cation program, its financial charges, or emplovabilitv of 
its graduates. . . / 

Previously, the Guaranteed Student Loan Program ha'^ 
been given the authority to limit, suspend, or terminate a 

1/The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
wnich began operations in 1973 and is authorized by the 
General Education Provisions Act (Public Law 92-318 1 makes 
grants and contracts with public and private educational 
institutions and agencies to improve postsecondarv educa- 
tional opportunities. 



}~^c:.uo^'b participation in izs urojra:- :: v ivj-l;^ t.*- : 

ji failed' to carry out the proqrax':^ r v j 1 ^ t i ::n - . Howovnr, 
the program seldom used this authority becauBe of a conrlict 
0-^tween che impiementinq requlations arif] tnoso of the Civil 
--rvic^- Conrnission. The i mplemfcin t i no rcj-au l :i t i^'^nr; r:rov:1ro^ 
ror an administrative law iudqe to hear cc^ntes*: actions. 
ijr)we'J&r f the Civil Service Commission will appoint adniinLF-- 
trative law judges only when specificallv reqcirec: by law. 
To resolve the conflict^ Guaranteed Student Loan requlations 
were r o v i s e d 1 n De c e mb e r 197 6 to allow an i n d e p e n d e n t -o ' o ^ 
qram o££icer to preside o^^er hearings on ccnteHted acti nn. 

# 

The 19^6 amendments also require that schoolB par^ic:- 
patinq in student financial aid prograniH an:^ receivinq 
for their administration provide the following informaticn 
to students requesting it: 

---^The financial aBsi^tance availar'^e* 

--The costs of attending the institutions. 

-^^\:.f^ rei^Hu ^^*^iicy l Ll^lk ^.4^. ^ i l u l ^.u.; ^ 

--^Thie rights and responsibilities of tho n t c t s , 

-^--Data reqarding retention rates at the institution* 

^Inn-^r the act, OE is to also establish standards of 
financial responsibility and capability for adniinistering 
student financial aid funds and is also to nonduct fiscal 
audits of tiie aid funds maintained by the institut ic^ns . 
AlsOf to be eligible for Federal financial aid, students 
must owe no refund on grants previously received nor be in 
default on any loan made , insured^ or guaranteed by the 
Commissioner of Education at the school he is attending* 

The 1976 amendments provide OE authority in areas it 
previously relied on accrediting associations to address. 
Final regulations to implement the (1) limit, suspend, and 
terminate authority and (2) consumer information require- 
ment^ were published December 23, 1977, and December 1, 1977, 
respectively. Proposed regulations for implementing the mis-- 
representation, and the financial responsibility and adminis- 
trative authorities were published in August 1978- As of 
October 1978, regulations for implementing the authority that 
students owe no money on grants or loans previously received 
had been published in final form for some OE aid programs and 
proposed form for others* 
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nar:nnf-;!v r-c-.qn:z5d a -c rc^ 1 1 i n .a../ lu t ;uh^ was' 
;nc.uds^d ir th- 34tr, r--itina o: Op's Advisorv Connitrpn nr 
Accre^i itat Lon anJ I ns t i tu t i^-na 1 Eiiairiiitv Jun,-. IQ?-? 

nu-r.-..H If tho confor-nce We.s to elarifv tr,-' 
an:: tne dccre:i 1 1. i nq associations m the elini- 
tiiixty proc*:'SS. Durinq thy ./onferfrnce, we observed that 
ui trerenc.:^s cont.njKd to exist between the accreditinri^ 
associations and the Federal Government on th^ir nnrceivAd 
oonsar^er protection roles, as well as the need to' further 

stme tne roLes of the Farticipant, in the cliqihilitv 
procesR. A Biniler conference was :'.eld in Julv 1978, wnir-h 
focused cn the States' role. (See r. 18.) 

FTC efforts 

Aithojqh FTC officials feel that abuses are prevalen in 
t>otn protit and nonprofit schools, FTC authority is limited 
to propr-etdry nchools that are enqaqed in or that affect 
interstate business. FTC relays complaints aqainst nonprofit 
State or Federal aqencies. Complaints aqainst 
S"-'---- '■•jV htj /iiJniiatiy i.juten or result in an 
FT^- 1 n V e s 1 1 o a t i o n . 

In 1972, FTC issued "GuideB for Private Vocational and 
HofTe htudy Schools" in response to the numeroi^s repetitive 
complaints of abusive practices by proprietary schools. 
Althouqh the q:jides wore voluntary and issued in the hoop 
that schools wouici aDandon unfair and deceptive acts and 
practices, abuses proliferated. In August 1974, FTC pro- 
posed, for public hearings and comr-ient, industrywide requla- 
tions addressinq the areas of emp loynif-^n t , .-^rrir-= r-i,^lrng 
placement, attrition statistics, ccoUnc off :ind ^ a f f i ma f ^ on 
periods, and refunds. The proposed Trad© Reaulation Rule 
loeveloped pursuant to sec. 5 of the FTC Act) would make 
i-TC entorcement and redress of consuner inquiries easier 
specifically, the proposed Trade Kequlatlon Rule contained 
the f o i J. o w i n q m a j n r f j r o v i s i o n s : 

—A requirement that printed or broadcasted lob and 
earninqs claims be accompanied bv certain qualifyinq 
disclosures. 

Mdnchitory disclosure of dropout rates for all schools 
and disclosure of placement and salary statistics for 
schools that enqaqe in lob and earnings advertiBlnq. 
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--''A:. ' : " 1 1: :i ^ 1 ■ p^'r:^^^ MLirir/^ i:r. ^b^v student 
-.-.c^ivf^:^ t:-^^' i i prM 'J rej^ r^cjzro^! ^ly th^? rule and 
i-/.: 1 i^i-s if r.'": will -^-nter the course, 

-^-A prr^ r^^',-- r^'^r'p ^•^^'Mcy ca I cu 1 a t on a class-tjy- 
cl^s:^ r.3:^.s f^r v^-^i^ixinc^ schools and a lesson--by^ 
I^'-^son nan LB fAr noma ^^t^dy schools. 

FTC ztatt held r^ublic hearinqs on tne proposed Trade Regula-- 
tion HmI»'; and an analy?^i$ and report for FTC and 

public con^. I ^f^r at . in and crjnir^,^-Pt. A ruliria by the full 
CornmiH^ion on the r-jle*s adophi^Dn was expected in December 
19"n* It thtr Tradfj r^equlation rsule is adopted by the full 
Commission^ FTC st^^f^ fa^l tnat there will be sufficient 
statutory authori^/ zo controi consurrer practices in pro-- 
prietarv vocational schools* 

While the Trade Requlation Rule may help to control 
prcprLetary vocational and home study schools, there is still 
concern about tne nublic and nonorofit sector* The report 
issued by the convenina oificer of: the FTC Trade Regulation 

h'j::r:vr^ ; r^*_,;LnC'' Ijllovir/^ ntatcr^^nt on public 

school S : 

" Symp tona t i c of ttie increased competition is the 
tendency of the public institutions to hustle 
students. * * * we now have * * ^ doq-^eat^doq 
situation* There has always been competition 
lor top athletes at the best schools, but now 
it is simply a matter of keeping the classes 
filled and survivinq* Thus, colleges may now 
be found to have mobile recruitment vans at 
shoppinq centers; their unroliclted mailing 
programs have become enormous; and their 
radio^ television, newspaper? billboard^ and 
bus sign advertisements are proliferating," 

VA act lyi ties 

To determine whether veterans can receive VA student 
aid b-^mefits, current leqislation allows State Approving 
Aqencies (funded through VA contracts to monitor and assess 
educational programs) tw^) methods to assess the quality of 
a course or program. They can rely on the accreditation by 
a nationally recognized accrediting agency or assess the 
courses or school themselves* 



VA officials told us that their prior experience with 
accreditinq associations and the State approval proceBs ha^ 
led the Congress to require VA to conduct a study of the 
approval process and report its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress by September 30^ 1979, As an example^ VA 
officials refer to the blanket approval a regional accredit^ 
ing association gave to an asijociate degree program of a 
university. The program was administered by a corporation 
under contract with the university and was offered in various 
States. Because the school was regionally accredited, the 
State Approving Agency, responsible for oversight of the 
university, approved the associate degree program and courses* 
However, when VA procedures were changed to require each State 
Approving Agency to review the program being given in the re- 
spective States^ \/ 22 disapproved or expressed reservations 
a:jout the program and another 10 had made no determination 
about the program at the time of our fieldwork* The arrange- 
ment between the corporation and the university subsequently 
ended. 

VA officials told us that VA regulations are more spe- 
cific to an assessment of the quality of education for in- 
dividual courses than are the requirements of recogni 
accrediting associations. Another VA official explained 
that these regulations provide that a State Approving Agency 
examine the individual courses of a school to determine the 
quality of education provided. Accrediting associations^ 
according to this official, more often determine only whether 
a school is meeting or is working to meet its objectives; it 
does not examine individual courses. As a consequence of 
its misgivings, VA considered proposing in 1976 legislation 
which would require accredited courses to meet the same re-- 
quirements that nonaccredi ted courses must meet to be ap- 
proved by a State Approving Agency. However, this proposal 
was never formally submitted to the Congress, 

AisOf in 197'> s/A tried to curb veteran and schoo]. 
abuses c*" VA funds resulting from liberal gradinn policies. 
VA amenr'ed its regulation to require educational instJ^utionn 
to spec I ^ ICS ' ly atate its policy on satisfactory progre^M 
(See p. 28.'; In addition, on October 15, 19 76, as a i:F'5ult 
of abuses^ L! ( digress passed Public Law 94-'502, whie^ re- 
quires school;i. %o adopt gradinq standards which a vc^teran 
must meot to remain in nood standing* The law also r^rovides 
that benefits would not be paid i;or a course jf a vc-teran 



1/The program was offered in 45 Statf^:. (pluB was/j?nqton, D,C,, 
and Puerto Rico) . 
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withdraws unless VA found there were mitiqatinq c ircumstances • 
This same restriction applies to any course not used in com- 
putinq the requirements for graduation. 

Section 206 of Public Law 94-502 specified that a vete- 
ran would not be making satisfactory progress if the veteran 
cannot graduate within the approved length of the course. 
Public Law 95-202^ dated November 23, 1911, amended this 
section by requiring the VA Administrator to determine the 
reasonable length of time before a veteran is considered as 
not making satisfactory progress, 

l.slCOMPLETE INFORMATION LIMITS CORRECT IVE ACT ION 



Although the objectives and activities of accrediting 
associations^ Federal and State agencies, and other organiza- 
tions are often similar^ these groups have little contact 
between themselves. Studies have recognized the need to 
share information but have not determined what can be shared. 

Most Federal and State agencies and accrediting associa- 
tions make onsite visits to schools to carry out their ap- 
proval^ licensing, or investigative responsibilities. Because 
many of them also receive complaints on school practices from 
students and other persons, they have information which may 
affect the approval, licensing, and accreditation of schools. 

Several of the agencies and organizations visited had 
files on school practices. Most agencies prepared written 
reports of schoo^ visits and some had procedures for handling 
complaints about 1 operations. In addition, some agen- 

cies had data pe q toi 

--Admin is tra 1 1 wn , 

--Fiscal s tabil i ty . 

— Enrollment and registration procedures, 
-■-Number of students which can be accommodated, 
--Dropout rate. 
---Course offerings, 
— Physical facilities . 

A formal exchange of information would help to identify 
questionable practices. 
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According to one OE consultant, the lack of consistent 
communication among the various aqencies leRdP to prohlemR 
such as ; 



—Schools which had their State authorization to 
operate withdrawn or suspended, still maintain- 
ing their accreditation and Federal eligibility, 

~A school which had its accreditation withdrawn or 
refused, still maintaining its el .Iq i bi 1 i ty , 

school which moved to a neighborMiq Stat;; arid 
established eligibility after the first 'icate acted 
to withdraw the school's license. 

We also noted, for example, that ti-.? -oltowing informa- 
tion was readily available but not shared 

—Schools which were under PTC cease and desist orders 
for false and misleading adve. rt is inq , 

--Advertising practices which were in violatioi! of 
accrediting a i licensing standards. 

— Student complaints about school practices, such as 
schools failing to provide refunds, despite their 
policy to do so. 

Although this information affects directly or indirectly 
eligibility, agencies have been reluctant to share such in- 
formation. For example, we asked the accrediting associations 
in our review whether they contact Better Business Bureaus, 
State Attorney Generals, regional OE, VA, or PTC officers. 
State Approving Agencies, or consumer groups for information 
on schools they accredit. Association officials told us that 
they generally do not contact these groups. We also contacted 
Officials of the offices listed above about the same subject. 
They also stated that they do not generally volunteer or seek 
information from others. 

£ggb|e "^s experienced in info rmatio n sha ring 

In 1975, OE established an interndl information sharing 
system to identify potential problem schools. OE program 
officials in the field were to note potential problems at 
eligible schools and send this information to their Washing- 
ton headquarters. Although information was sent, much of" 
It was unsubstantiated because, according to OE program 
officials, OE regional offices lacked staff resources to 
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validate inf orni 1 1 ion - Other information, such as notices of 
Department of Justice investigations of schools, was provided 
by Che Uepcirtinent ot Justice for inlurmation purposes with 
restrictions that it not be used in taking actions against 
schoQls- Because much ct the information was not usable, 
this systera was discontinued. 

Another system was recommended after a November 1976 HEVV 
Audit Agency report showed that financial aid payments were 
being made to schools after they had closed or lost accredi- 
tation. The Audit Agency recommended that OE develop proce- 
dures which would identify, at the State level, closed and 
high-^risk schools and insure that this information wc 1 be 
quick ly sent to program officials. In response^ OE stated 
that it would investigate the establishment of such a system, 
but as of January 1978 no system had been established* OE 
officials explained that before they could initiate system 
plans, the State oversite study would have to be completed, 
(See ch* 5, pp. 51 and 52,) 

A different type of situation hinders release of infor-- 
mation by the Justice Department and FTC. They may not dis- 
close information until a case is concluded. At that time, 
the case becomes part of the public record. Accrediting 
associations are reluctant to share information with others 
because of their confidential relationships with member 
schools . 

Our review also provided more evidence of the need for 
better information and information fiharing. For example/ we 
noted that I 

—Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation learned 
of certain school closings as much as 2 to 6 years 
after the actual closing. These were generally 
hospital-abased schools. According to OE officials 
and our review of selected school files/ the schools, 
though declared eligible ^ had not participated in OE 
a id programs . 

"In December 1976, DEAE was in the process of solicit^ 
ing basic eligibility information from over l^OOO 
schools because it lacked files on them. These 
schools had been declared eligible prior to the 
DEAE's establishment in 1968. These schools^ l jrd- 
ing to OE officials ani3 our review of selected ^ hool 
fileS/ were generally older, established institutions* 



^^Accrediting associations do not provide information 
to of: on why they remove accreditation, although OE 
ill t4 y 1 e L n oL L h i H w ^ i l u u q h u 1 I t f i e ^ r e c u t u l1 i s c u a s i o 1 1 s 
with accrediting association officials. If not in- 
formed^ OE cannot pursue identified problems. This 
is particularly important where a Bchool maintains 
its eliqibility because it is accrodited by another 
assoc ia t ion . 

Benefits of inforn -^ ion sharing 
i n m on i^t o ring .i. h . . r^r a c t i c e s 

Partly an c. rasult of high default rates on student aid 
loans and student complaints, an OE regional office estab- 
lished a task force comprised of OE, VA^ FTC^ and State 
Approving Aqency officials. By pooling their information^ 
the task force members identified in one State a pattern of 
abuses and practices at 10 ?:M:nprietary vocational schools. 
Ouestionable practices incltu^^rj ^..adequate student records, 
inadequate quidance end counsel Uiq aeiwices^ low placement 
rateB, weak admission policies. 1 ov^ completion rates^ and 
many irregularities in student loans. The task force alerted 
State and local officials representing the State Attorney 
General^ local consumer protection agencies, legal aid 
offices, and the Better Business Bureau to the problems in 
their localities. 

The task force also found that the 10 schools were 
violating accrediting association standards* Because of 
Federal and State reliance on c jcred i tation # the task force 
was concerned about the lack of association monitoring. The 
FTC member recommended that the State Approving Aqency assess 
programs independently and not rely on accreditation- Four 
of the 10 schools closed prior to the regional OE compliance 
unit report on its findings and recommendations to appropriate 
Statf* and Federal officials. 

T r ^ormatior' sharing could al so 
*^ i? ? i t the Ji^coqji. i t ion process 

During the recognition process^ OE does not actively 
solicit information from internal (other OE or HEW) or ex= 
tcrnal (FTC^ VA, or States) sources. Since there is little 
independent OE verification of the information supplied by 
asBOCiations, it seems particularly appropriate that OE 
routinely and actively seek information from other sources. 
The following example typifies the information available but 
not considered by OE during the recognition process* OE edu-- 
cational assistance prograrn officials showed us a list of 
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"problem schools*" The list contained over 40 accredited 
schools which had been reported to proqram officials by 
ritud*-ntH, regional program officials, and others who had 
encountered or who were aware of problems. The problems 
encounterfcfd focused mainly on financial matters, areas for 
which many associations in our review have standards. 
Examples i ncl uded • 

-^For 2 years, a school showed serious financial 
prob lems , 

---Although a shortage of funds was evident, there was 
no prosecution because financial records were in such 
disarray that fraud could not be proven (school did 
not lose accreditation until almost 20 months after 
OE noted fund shortages). 

This Ls only one source which could be used to determine how 
well associations fulfill their responsibilities. 



CHAPTfc:K_ b 

ACCREpITXNG ASSOCIATIONb 

The purpose of recognition is to identify reliable 
authorities who can insure that a school is capable of provid- 
ing at least a minimum level of quality education, OE * s cur- 
rent system for recognizing accrediting associations to be in-- 
eluded on 'ne Comm i s s ione r ' s 1 1 ^' t of recognisod associations 
does not require sufficient documenta tion ' of the accrediting 
process* Also, OK does not independently evaluate an associ-- 
ation^s accrediting process. Furthermore, OE's analysis of 
submitted materi^ils did not detect some weak association 
practices. Adequate documentation and a thoroughly independent 
evaluation is necessary for OE to recognize associations 
as reliable authorities on educational quality* 

OE's overreliance on accreditation may hurt its effec- 
tiveness to change association practices. Because a viable 
alternative to accreditation is not readily available, if OE 
were to withdraw recognition from an association, some worthy 
member schools and their students could be unjustly punished 
by losing their eligibility to participate in Federal programs. 
This results because of a lack of a viable alternative'. In 
such a case, eligibility would have to be denied. 

RECOGNITION CRITERIA 

The Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 required 
the Commissioner of Education to maintain a list of accrediting 
associations determined to be "reliable authorities as to the 
quality of training offered by an educational institution," 
The Commissioner also maintains lists of State agencies which 
he has recognized. Recognized State agencies approve nursing 
schools and, since 1973, public vocational schools. 

Even before 1952, OE published lists of private and public 
organizations which accredited or approved post secondary 
schools. Because of the many accrediting associations, OE in-- 
troduced recognition criteria in 1948* OE ' s current recogni-^ 
tion criteria includes four areas of compliances-functionality, 
responsibility, reJiaoility, and autonomy. (The criteria 
was dis . ised on pages 6 and 7 and listed in app. III.) 

As with accreditation, recognition is voluntary. To be 
recognized, the accrediting association or State agency submits 
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a pet Mcui tf) ^hti Commissioner of Kducation^ who has an Adviso 
Cornm I r u^r on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility* The 
Adviso-y Curnmittee datermines an assoc la t ion • s ability to be 
M a^if^hnrity as to the quality of traininq nffered hy 

its men schools and programs. 



oq n i t L o n is as f o 1 1 o ws i 



--An assaciation submits a petition showing how its stand 
ards and practices meet OE criteria. 

--Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation reviews 
the petition and can supplenient the review by either 
visiting an association board meeting or accompanying 
an eva 1 ua t ion team * 



--Advisory Committee reviews the petition and makes recom 
mendations to the Commissioner of Education for a final 
dec is ion * 



^-The association is listed as recognized. 



Oj:_ PROCESS EOR^ Rgyi EWIM G 

ASSOC I pM^u^ mkFom 

when evaluating whether associations comply with the re-- 
cognition criteria, QE can request additional documentation 
if the petition is unclear or incomplete, OE may also observe 
association meetings or school evaluation visits. The DEAE 
staff notes the strengths and weaknesses and converts them 
to a numerical rating indicating eKtent of compliance with 
each criterion t The staff then prepares a summary which (1) 
highlights the submitted petition^ (2) lists the issues or 
problem areas, and (3) makes recommendations* The completed 
analysis is sent to an OE panel review board which generally 
accepts it, but has the option to suggest changes or make re^ 
commendations to the Advisory Committee, 

d o c u me nt at io n J Q veji ts 
iJQ J ormed^ judgment 

Although OE occasionally denies petitions for recogni^ 
tion from accrediting associations (eight in 1975 and five 
in 1976), our examination of four association requests for 
recognition showed that OE has inadequate review procedures 
and practices. Because OE has not established minimum sub-- 
miss ion requirements , ini t al petitions seldom have enough 
information to demonstrate compliance with the recognition 
criteria* This has partly resulted in recognition periods 
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ending before the Advisory Committee can consider the new 
pt-tition. Periods of recognition are granted up to 4 years, 
dcponriinfj on thn aRfioc 1 a t i on * ^ demonstrated compliance with 
the criteria. In addition^ OE ' s review of petitions does 
not necessarily lead to requests for needed information. As 
a result^ ijetitionH do not necessarily have adequate document 
ta t ion • 

Of the four petitions reviewed, OE requested additional 
information on two. One association's period of recognition 
Mxpirpd in February 1974/ but the petition could not be con^ 
sidered by the Advisory Comniittee until January 1975. The 
association's request for eKtension of recognition was simj 'y 
in the form of a letter. OE requested more documentation but 
the information provided was inadequate* 

Two elements baHtc to the accreditation process are a 
self study made oy the school and an cmsite evaluation of the 
school by the accrediting association. When OE fails to re^ 
quest examples of self studies or visiting team reports, it 
relies on association instructions as evidence of compliance, 
OE should obtain samples since association self study guide- 
lines are sometimes vague and visiting team performances vary* 
(See ch- 4*) Two petitions reviewed did not include either 
a self study or visiting team report, but both associations 
were recognized* In a third petition^ OE requested an as- 
sociation to furnish examples of both, but the association 
only furnished the self study* While the association re- 
ceived a very favorable rating from the OE staff, during the 
Advisory Committee hearings a third party complaint was lodged 
against the association and delayed final action* 

OE recognition criteria requires associations to demons- 
trate the capability and willingness to foster ethical prac- 
tices. This includes equitable student tuition refunds* Two 
petitions had standards that merely indicated that tuition 
refunds would be addressed in the accreditation process* OE 
accepted the association standard and did not request specific 
examples of member schools' refund policies to determine if 
they were equitable, (See pp , 32 to 34 for differences in 
such pol ic ies * ) 

Even when obtaining examples of association accrediting 
activities, OE allows associations to select the examples to 
include with their petitions. Under such circumstances there 
is little assurance that association examples are objectively 
selected or indicate association performance. For example, 
it would be hard to visualize an association selecting a 



visiting team report which stated that team members did not 
have sutficient time to perform an adequate evaluation* (See 
ch. 4, p, iB. J 

Self studies and visiting team reports for the same 
school would allow OE to compare one to the other* Likewise, 
Ot: shou Id rece i ve other materials, such as interim reports , 
student complaints^ and school catalogs. Such items would 
allow QE to determine, among other things, whether the self 
study appears complete or the association visit adequate. 
The use of this information would provide OE with a complete 
exdmple of an assuc ia t ion ' s accreditation process* In our 
opinion, this is necessary to determine how well associations 
fulfill their responsibilities* 

§9in^_ j_Q ff ion perfor mance 
not re vealed by OE an ^2X3l 3 " 

As part of the evaluation of one association^ OE sent 
an observer on an accreditc^t ion visit. Some of the observa- 
tions were I 

-"^Unexplained absence of the assistant chairman of the 
evaluation team* 

--No evaluation check sheets for associate degree pro- 
grams . 

--■-Need for better training and/or orientation of team 
members * 

--Nend for revising and/or strengthening self study 
g u idel ines • 

Althouc-i this was the only visit made in conjunction 
with the ascj^^cia tion' s petition, little attention was ap-- 
parently paid to the observer's report. While the report did 
conclude that the association met all recognition criteria 
in this instance, neither the petition summary nor the staff 
analysis addrtssed the points raised by the observer. 

Another example of where OE failed t^^ Uh^ntify weaknesses 
from data submitted by an association or data otherwise avail-^ 
able occurred in the case of an association which was evidently 
ejcperiencing problems with candidate schools, (Candidates 
for accreditation are schools which are reasonably certain of 
meeting accreditation standards within ^ specified timeframe* } 
The problems ranged from failure to meet association financial 




requirements to false and misleading aavertislny, The informa 
tion showed that the association's standards require candidate 
schools to meet standards in the same manner as accredited 
achQQis, dut that school visits are made by ^ small committee 
for 1 day. Regular association visits^ however^ last 3 days, 
and composition of the teams are based on school size* Min-- 
utes of an association board meeting noted that candidate 
visitations are not long enough tn "determine characteristics 
of a college*" 

Our review included one school which had been granted 
candiJcicy stcttus by this assQciation. Tiie following compar- 
ison of school practices with association standards shows 
that the school was not in compliance. 



Association standards 



School pract ices 



Teaching should be con- 
ducted so that it relies 
heavily on the use of 
the library. The library 
should be organized in a 
comprehensive manner for 
easy accessibility and should 
foster a climate of learning. 



A school will seek to pro^ 
vide personnel^ resources, 
and incentives that 
encourage significant 
learning * 



A 9100 library fee is 
ded uc ted each semester 
from a student ■ s Federal 
aid i even if he or she 
is attending an affili-- 
a ted center-"^ the closest 
of which is more than 
20 miles from the 
campus. At the time of 
our visit, the library 
was in complete disarray; 
e.g., books were piled 
on the floor and in boxes 
and were not indexed. 
Usage appeared to be 
poor . 

The physical f acil i t ies 
left much to be desired; 
e.g., there was no campus 
bookstore ? the gymnasiuni 
contained holes in the 
windows, floors, and walls; 
there was also a hole in 
the middle of the only 
blackboard in the main 
classroom. 
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Assoc^i a tjL 1 a nda rds 

A school must bfe committed to 
tiit; pULbUiL u£ tcuth Hi uuin-- 
muni cation with others. Clear 
evidence of intent to deceive 
or misrepresent is cause tor 
denial of cand idacy * 

A school should have an enroll- 
ment sufficient to maintain 
reasofi.:ible levels uf quality, 
education, and economic 
efficiency compatible to its 
financial base. 



dcnoul_ jjrac t ices 

Thk^ ca taioy con ta ined 
bevBLdi etroneuus state- 
ments , such as " ve terans 
benef i ts are available" 
when, m fact, they 
are not* 

Only about 60 students 
attended the main campus, 
and 12 of theiu were 
enrolled in the school's 
occupational college • 



Although OE was apparently unaware of the problems at 
the above school, it had enough evidence to question associa- 
tion candidacy activities. Specifically, OE knew (1) the poor 
financial status of one of the association's candidate schools, 
(2) allegations that another school received candidacy status 
under "political pressure," and that (3) a third candidate 
school offered students a free choice of classes (no areas >f 
concentration or disciplines required). However, the OB staff 
analysis of the petition briefly described association candidacy 
requirements and concluded that the association provided for 
the application of its criteria and procedures the same way it 
would for full accreditation* A thorough examination may have 
resulted in a request for sample s^lf studies, visiting team 
reports, or even an observer vibit to a candidate school. 

Also, there is little independent OR verification of the 
information supplied by an association. Therefore, it seems 
appropriate that OE routinely and actively seek information 
from other sources during the recognition process. However, 
according to the Chief of the Accreditation Policy Unit, DEAE, 
such information has been sought only when problems have been 
suspected to exist. 



ADVISORY COMM ITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AN INSTITUTIONAL ELiGIBILITY 



To fulfill its responsibilities, the Committee, on the 
average, holds 5 meetings annually which usually last 3 to 
4 days each. Most of this time i spent reviewing accrediting 
associations' petitions for reco^ .ition and related OE staff 
analyses to determine if the petitions adhere to established 
criteria » 
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When the Advisory Committee convenes i two subcommittees 
review association petitions during a public hearingp OE 
staff and consultantSi aseociation officials, and interested 
tnicd parties have the opportunity to present evidence relat- 
ing to the petitions. Following testirnony* the subcommittees 
make a final judgment and submit their recommendations to the 
full Advisory Committee, After the Advisory Committee examineB 
the mater ia Is presented and hears subcommittee recommenddtions , 
they vote on the petitions and forward their recommendations 
to the Commissioner of Education, 

Although the Advisory Committee makes the recommendations, 
their decisions are based almost entirely on the OE staff anal^ 
ysis and on the testimony presented to the subcommittees and 
Committee. When staff analyses are inadequate, the Advisory 
Committee decisions are not based on complete and accurate 
information . 

EXCLUSIVE RELIANCE ON ACCREDITATION HAMPERS OE 

The alternatives to meeting the accreditation eligibility 
requirement are limited* While an alternative eligibility 
mechanism is available to public vocational and nursing schools 
in some States (via approval by recognlied State agencies) ^ 
other alternative procedures do not include an established 
readily usable rism for use on a large scale. Therefore, 

if OE wa^ tc r© \e recognized status of an accrediting 

agency, it wo'^iji /lO^ for the most parti have an alternative 
means to oontinii^ the ^'eligibility status of member schools. 
This was noted in an OE' '^sponsored study 1/ which concluded 
that without an alternative way to make schools eligiblei OE*s 
review of recognized a<^jencies becomes ^ ''charade" since remov- 
ing recognition would make worthy schoois and students ineligi- 
ble. 

Partly because of this reliancei OE has adopted a phil-- 
osophy of persuasion which is consistent with the voluntary 
nature of recognition but does little to change association 
practices. This is lllustrited in the follovung case* After 
a December 1973 recognition hearing, the Advisory Committee 
recommended a 1-^year extension of recognition. This limited 
recognition was partly based on the following deCicienciess 

"Lack of competency and knowledge of onslte review 
team . 



l^/"Private Accreditation and Public Eligibility by Orlans, 
Levin, Bauer, and Arnstein, Oct, 1974. 
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--Lack of quality of on site reviews. 

Inadequate ielf studies* 

In February 1975, the association sent a petition which 
responded to the deficiencies noted in December 1973, but OE 
found that the association had not been fully responsive, OE*s 
analysis noted the continued existtnce of the three problem 
areas cited in December 1973* Consequently^ the Advisory Com-- 
mittee recomniended that action be deferred until December 1975, 

In Noventber 1975 , the association subniitted a progress 
report. The OE analysis found a need for better consultation 
and direction on the nature and purpose of self studies and 
a need for more thorough briefing and/or training of subject 
specialists. An OE official noted that the association had 
come forth with a "considerable number of proposed changes^^ 
changes which have yet to be implemented," Because of the 
association's action, the OE staff found the association com-- 
plied with 19 of 34 rated categorias^ but could only potentially 
comply (i,e*, if proposed changes were carried out by the as- 
sociation, compliance would occur) with the other 15 categories. 
After 2 years, the association had only the potential to over^ 
come identified problems. 

In our Opinion, the association was not responsive. 
Evidence in OE files shows that (1) self studies were atill 
inadequate, (2) review teams were still not trained ti isume 
their roles, and (3) onsite evaluations were still sup. .Jiclal, 
All were problems identified in December 1973, In effect, the 
association^ over a 2-year period, failed to correct major 
problem areas. 
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Att^)rney v-je 'v^ra 1 ' ;:M. -res anu Jon^Jiner protect i-^n . . ■ 

in four St-^:;-^; :,-id i: i scussioiih wich and ontoii.^.^u o ndards 
and othtfr it d ::';oo a J 5^ froo various accreuitina assuciav ^ns; 
and told -oo: ;■ ' L'o; vitl. privaA'^ ir-.^L.^ ir;-//lvcJ it ■,juc:,-= 
tic rial niattr^rt or c^Hisuoer ^^rro taction Issuet, At the 16 
schoois wf..- visittr^u, WH ael^i oiscuHSiOns vo, tn school officials 
ana rtv low^- j ulo 1 c<.4dl .vcncn^ , . 



V3 



JUN 0 6 1978 



A^kiiQ r ha I respond your fyqugst for our cnf^ fir-: p-- 
tjrt fenElclgdj "The Office of Educatlon'a Ellw -ii-; 
E ^jguraUv Cf^ Does IE Provide 

j^iSHEB r^presriiiE the tentative position o the D^partm€iit 
f to rgevaluatlon when che final v^taion o this resort is 



to r:nrsnt?nt t.^n t?il-§ dr/-ift tep ^ t before 1 3 



■ inc-erel v v^"^urR 



r ns p ec tor fie r a 1 
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Ni - . r: re TV J . Anar t 

r-iUed States CeAer^l 
A r c o un. £ in g U r f i c e 

D^a r Mr . Ahart; 

P^g?i b arid ^ of th e De ^tnieiU' s corTAni^^nts on year draft repOr; 
'^The Office of Education's Eligibility Proca^ s-^ What As^urajices 
DQt a It Provide? ^ ha ve beHn r .^^ i 3 ed i ---e encloaed, 1 rt gref 



Since r--iy' yOLr^ 
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"' -^l^w^j • ^-"i-jr^i^ e' r::.'' ' / . dnc :.rea*'C*^ ^ tn? j-;vl:,ic-n at 

"'y^"^/ L/-''^dtK^ ibLAL; fiUm^- ^i-e ,.^fK'- of j';. a t ion ' s Lur'jd^ 
' jMc .,0f; : r .J 1 My LJaCdtion. t^e alloca^^o^ ^^ ^-^sgurct^s fcr adr^lnister- 

:r.e Bv^'er has not uace wit^ ever increasing number 

'^^^ ••■^^ .^.r- ^gencie^ 5e^yic-^ r.uit :}vi .i).zec. 

- " ; ^. .-trj Df dCLreaildtion --'qibiHty for "'.fK-ing 

d^sed K ''r^fie.. Lj? uQth Statutory restrictions or the Federal 'rivolvg- 

l ir ^:j.^dtlon am: by p-^esent resources. However^ as is Dointed ou^ oy^ 
-^e-.pOf.:t^ edcn tno spo.. ific recoiTir>erdatK contained : n the repori it 
■f^T:y 0* L;!u-a*^^ cpn^ ;rri-ig with tne su::itanc^ of mrj ^^rcinqs, ^lil 

:ort^r:,,e to j^c: j,.- :iuaHtv Of seryic^^b provided 

'"^s: be rt* :.;r;^j- -.-jL tie QAO Report is aro^it ^ function whic^ perfanDe- 

t*^e Uf^i..t? ^ . mn, rather than a fundiry :.r-gran which it adnii n1 s ters . 

•h^s f^rct-.3r, .,1^: :n1ng institutional Mgibllity to apply for fidiral 

"^tnarc^a] sis jnce programs, is ca?=9fy i ly defined by legislative statutes, 

^^h'^r' include 'J niandate to tne Cofrinlsslon^- of Education to list accrgditing 

:in-^ . f . a;:p^ ^gencieb wh'*cn re detirr ^ to reliacle auinflrit's 
^^;i^l^n% tne Q^oMt/ of education and training off^-^ed ?jy Drograms and 
■ t' ^ . . ^ , 



- " ^ j^i- -t recognizi^^ the dU*'nc^icn :.o';wfeen tht vMgib'1;i:y detsr- 

rination function dnd the adni n1 i tra 1 1 on of finaf^dal assistance prograrrr^, the 

Hr!^. ^'^M-Njs -plated w> l'--^ latter -'.t'nX.^. ^he^e fir-inq^i conve-' 
cne .npressio?^ tnat program administration ^^su^s can De risoU'^c through 

eligibility dete^^rrii fiat ion furctif - StatuJLory autho^Uy :\ not e;^in 
uncer H^oner fducatinn Act 0* 19^^. ar^nded, ^HfA , :g ■ 'ow t^^^ Jf ^ce 
(^f :...jcat^^n to ^y-^olv.} prnqram admin tration problarns throuu he ^:1iq1bi1ity 



- Hambe'^ Ci^r-^er' efforts to improve the eliQioility process are 
now. ^ne Lducation Aniendjuents of 1976 nandate-: aytnority for the cOiT , 
: ^ £::jci*':'^ tc ''^..^ regu''at1cns intended , ^^^jd anj .^b^:e ir : \ 

i tudefir. nnanc-ai assistance programs by setting forth particuiar reqgl -^enients 
for tne granting and maintenance of institutional eligibility, In add^ ion, 
.-he Corrr^is oner already possesses certai'^' basic statutory and regulate 
a^tnorit^ the eligiDility dre«. Regulation ^'garding Limita.. ion, Suspsns <on = 
or Tenrnnaron of Institutional EilglorHty a no student Crnsumer In format 
were publu^ed in the Federal Register in December 1 977. Other regulation' 
i nip lenient 1 ng the eligibility seo:::(jn of the Education Amendments of f976 
near conp'etior and will be iss J short'j as Notices 0^ ^^oposed Rulefnaklr^, 
Tnese regulations relate to audits, records* f"^nancia1 responsibility, insti- 
tutional nanagement apabillty* and fiiisrepri':? .dtion. '^^^n Departfr?^ ' al=^' 
plans to puL-lish a tamprehens 1 ve set of rr:": ■itions spec- /ing the : ..cedures 
r:r i1-ter-l: in- ^nniturpnal elig^tr'Hy. -^^ \ v.eCrUeria 

far RecDgmtion of National Accrediting and 5td; .-g^rici^' , : QctoD^r 1, 1578. 
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:\p.-.; . ui, t ^ ry - • ^ ' t I ' J', i ^.-^-t.- : - e ^g^t^nf 0^ -lie e ■ 1 ^ u/ 



tlon 



OfTtn 1_snoner pt L 

th^ ir resptctlve rpl t^nd l 
a nd^rtgTemtntl ng these rrie:^ 



to contin 
g assQClatlc'ns 



^ j^du ca tf on J an: 
■to meet witF 



les and ll Qitib 



itinu e to me et with repres en t^ tTves p f the 
to J 0 1 n t Tj^ J2 S fi rilTronr 

n1 sh a" re's 



r^aj 0 n a^i e 1 1 me _ f rjitig _f Q_r_ de f ^ i^^i n 'j 



We concur. 0£ wil' contv; ■ ' [T«et ^Uh representatives of tre States nc 
rKcredlting associations in o-aer to itrengthen each conponer^t of tns uy^tem, 
OE •■ '] co-sponsor» with the Lducstion Connission of the StaLes, in July 1976, 
a rriajor national conference to C'^zu%% a research stJdy cofiiucted by the 
A.-ricjn Ins*^^.te5 for Research entitlea "State Oversight In Pos tsecondary 
-location/* :^ 3 confere^c^ will include State, Federal, and acrf-editing 
iftncy repressr-taM v^s , ji^-d «?n duress the areas recoftr^er'^ded disc'-^s^^>^ 
the ^C. 



ge recpninenc tr' tne_ 
t o^ in j tiate efforts "wh 
tatlc"'" 



bec'^ - ary or ml^ direct ine uomi;! is i une r or Lduc^t .^^ 
Ich ?^iTl Increas e the public awargness of the accredv 
and^what can a n d j_^ 'Qul be ^x pect e?7f ^urn I t . 



:OHHENT 



We concur. Tne Oeoart/^^^rt ^ ready taken irre --neasureE to Increase pub. 
iy*areness of the accredltat ocess and what may reasonably be expected 

^fQ- it, ^zr exancle. ir ^^77, the Of*^ce of EducatlDn convsn?'^ 

Invitational Conference cn the Federal Governnient's KelationEnip to tne 
Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies, w ^^re accreulting agencies, Federal 
representatives and members of the ConiTir sloner of Education's Advisofy 
Cofmlttee on Accreditation and Institutional Ellgibnity u.&cussed the purpose 
and funetigns of accrediting agancies and the uses of accreditation by Federal 
and other public agencies. The published proceedings of this conference ar^ 
available to thp Dubiic and have been distributed to the general public, 
*nlcuding the pr^^ss, and the education community. 
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Jr-.Q :jf^:.rt 'y: L..:atiQr propoil^- revisions tc tne IrnerU fcr Reccunition 

Nationdil/ Recognizea Accrediting Aperciss anc Associations. FDllowIng 
publication 0^ the propcsed r^wiilons in the ^ede^a Register (June 1970)^ 
-L r . ^rr^:)i « : : ■ ../id r.atlon^lde :o o::ta i n pub COTront and 

in so :o'nf^ ir^r^^^.. i;h^ r^jt^ilc's ^vM^r^ngs? p the acc^edltaticn process, 

Nt continue 1. re,- a M OL pybllcitign^ De-^tdlning to accredi tat - on 

.!nd ^n^ti tutlcna ] eMgul Ii ty for the purposg . ^ better clar^ *yir.g the rols 
of jccreditat'Dn in the i nsti tytlona ■ eligiDi'-iv system. 



T h^ Secretary of should dire 
S^ti^BcaTry^valuate 



- ■- -M^.gor^ issioner of E ducation, in ord e r 

associatK -- petUio n|. to [i; estab i ish'mjnTfr 



information from appropriate groups regarding s 
ETation 



itloninq^ assoclat 



U£PARTMENT'5_CQ H^;^ 



associat K-^ pet tio ns. to ;i; estab ljsjimjnifnufn 
n-Henm^i^rrhJW^(mies and visltinrte^ 
3] conduct observer visits tc the school , (4) JFtajn 
te qrouDs reaardlna schools accreaited bv th? 



s accreQited by the 
[See GAO note I, p. 79, j 



W€ concur w'th the thrust of this recommendation, which is designed to provide 

for a more effective proces"^ of recognizing accrfcditing associations, ^ie 

Jo not con.:jr, however, w1tn ^hree of the five sDeclfic recomriendati ens cited. 



Ir order to improve the recagnitign process i the Of^ico of Educatior has 
c&ntracted with thr ^ ^cational Testing Service, Beri.oley^ Cl^-^ fornla, to conduct 
a study of the v-.iJiiy and reliability of the Criteria for Recognition of 
Nationaily Recognized Accfedlting Agencies and Associations, and'OE's eval- 
uatlve procedures for recognising accrediting bodies. This study should 
Drovldo several rer "rnfriendatlor ^ strengthen In u the CrUeria Recognition 
if! J liie r^cognitiu/ cc^^ 

We aiso rarticipate that jyb' ^.^a^^^gs on th*? proposes revised Criteria " r 
Recognition ^i]] provide additiona] suggestions for improving tne recogr .ion 
process. In addition, the Office will devote rrore resources to t-.e rp-f-jni t1 on 
process in order to strengthen the evaluation cind subsequent monitoring of 
recognised agencies, 

Reaarding t-N^ r^cnrrfmnd^'^ u, '^ctabllsH *nin1muTTi ss ic^ *"^tnents ^ 

sKe concur >v::n GAO. There ai - presentiy frinlmum requirementi. for petitions 
submitted by accrediting agencies, as Indicated by correspondence with agencies 
prior to subfliission of petitions. In establishing compliance with the OE 
Criteria for Recognition, the burden of proof is upon the petitioning agency, 
HewiVtr, to better clarify what is expected of petitioning agencies, the 
Office of Educition will be developing a set of guidelines to the Criteria 
for RecognitiDn which will list minlmurn subrnisslon requirernents . We anticipate 
that thes^ guidelines will be developed ir six fnonths. 
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i I , ; 1 ^ - ' ^ , . ■ t ^ ^ ; V 5 ^ - , . ' - . ^ . ■■ .\ .... . ^ r « v \- ■, ^ ■ ■' 

dqcreditinc ag^nc^es t*^dt U wishes to jb^^rve i C'^nn^c^icn w p-er ^ 

hr recogn'i^Qr. In pr§Ddraiion ^cr these ;ev^ew^, ita^*' cc^^ / id^ t 

observers review thp 1 'is t1 tutlorig ■ or pr,;qranT^ti : ^e^f-s'^a'es ^.--'^ c^sic- 

f^ated institution:.. F jrthennor^^ , si;'ff jDSeryers atter : •■■€?fVirn^ O"^ iccrf^ri'- 

Irg bodies Juring [ pe'^iod of stif^ review of t^e agenc,. - A; i-f^:^ -e^^i^' -:-.. 

to review ra^Jorri_. -ct^J 5ei''-:ii.:y ^jcuments. 



' ^^s::e"* :c "^^^ :orr^^^^^ ' '^■■^ard'^5 Q^site v^^' 
^ tr- wf ^jo vDbt^ve crsite .isits ^aw, we 

tec ^'^ ircrea^,e the ^^ork this In tne co" 



We . concLi?=with tne r^rconne^d: 1 1 o^- t:. ^rt-ii-^ 'rforndti.n 

pdrt1fe5 sw'if-n - 1 ^cunir "anct^ -er^ i obtaining such 'rfornut'jn. "'lese f^rcur- 
stances include questionably compliafice wUh the Criteria ^or Kecognr:ion, 
especiaily n^e crUiri^ relacing to acceptarce of the age^^:y, the sco^e t 
ac^sncyU orgrnions, .:onirlaint procedur&s. 



^ ma 1 report . 



Id th at tr'€ 
tG"7orthriajit J^ 



eLrbt3j;'_^ _pf^jiL_^^]rjj^ tne Corrynssion'^f of Ej^y^d' 

___.n t _ the_p rQ y jjj ons of t he _lj 76_ Education /Air.en dr,en : 

i, j_j n c.l_ydg th e use of the 2 i^^i t-j_j^p en d j a n t e r r ^ 1 n a - 



Dfogrami. nature 



^-J - c"iar ge^,_^_gnjDT o ^^fT l of 



ture _ 



We concur. Final rul&s for the Procedures for the Limitation, busnen^icn, ri^ 
Tennlnation Institutional n^gihility for Pr ;r;<-i u^ler ^1 Iv -f i'-^ 
Higher Education Act of 1965 were puDMsned in the Feder_a J _Re^i jter of ...-.ecenDer 
23, 1977 
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" ■ . ie^ du la t ion '"^ d-^ : jf';ent 

on sasi:: of a Standardized 

, c jL-scl .. ■■ ■■ -nip ^o/e"s . ir 



liable 



Con i; r 



of Eci^jcatior i,ubi1s^ed, on Decent-' 



hJ. cation Ai:)endri'^nt5 of 1 976, 
197-', regulations which 



^^jir^ tnat institutions rect vrg adrr i i st'Os t i ve allowances under Title IV 



^DP:p ^ e " ir. ihfii progrdin wncn a stuuunt enroiltia or ^Apresses 
M-f^re:^:, as w^ll f^i 1r fnrfria t i On r^e';ordir^ Student retention at the i ns 1 1 tLition . 

;-?>c:i-:p liJ :f tn^^ ApiOndin^^nts included a - 1 rp iarrilng fri^rgpresentat ion 

^.r',:h -,>kt?s It urlawful frr a^^ frstitut^cr t: ii^Dl^Fh tdl -: or frisleading 

■ .*'ormticr reldtinfj to the enipioyabll i ly graduates. A regulation 

V- c ' er^^en U n'l toio langudqe currently U ir fu Jearance prncf^s. 

e ' I'-jiLi ! 1 ty ter, CL sets fortn a proceuure for determining whetnGr an 
mstitut 'n ''p*"u^parc*s stuJents ^or sjainful r^mploypient in a r^cogni^ed Qccupatlon, 
Tne re^ylaticn would require institutions to nai'^t^ln data on the number of 
tuderis who obtained employnient in occupation tl_ .vfnch they were trained, 
Such inforrfiation vyould, of course, be in the public domain. 

— _ fa i r and 

do no 



air a n d 1 ta b 1 e_ r e f u n d po 1 kje s_u nd -^-^^^ ^ school my ^ t r_e_f u n d 
r ng d_ t-u ^i_ g on^_ a n d_ / ge"^ a^J _rc^gn^_^ n d~bQ a r d . c"h a r ge s t c s t u to_t5_"jy h u ' 
o"t begin, or cQfnpl_ete thp period "o f^ study for which funds ^ttre paid. 
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■n = J t h 0 ^ 



1 r ; ^ ' ^MsHtrirc t:1 f^e States drp found in ^np 
-^r'/h {5[Pi =erort "in A -^^dv ^ ^tdt^? 

1 u C d t n:3n , ^ h e P r ^~^C OH 6 n d d * i n w 'i 1 i De r v . d 
: nr.f arB n C B , r^* P r'red to zr< p a Q P ; , *" 0 1 1 0 v.' i n q W ^< - L 



the need 



' jf^n I s > 1 on of th€* States. In 19/3, the Z^Uj 



on 



. 1 r 



V V - ? 



Pe^^ 5^ :kducdt ion 

^0'^ is^ jn the Stateb 



^'1'-C4P0n^^ i 1 1 tut i ons ^ru] Authori za^ ion tn Gra^.t ^earet^. This Tai^k force 
wris Siiw^^ci'^d in paf^t by qrant from ^.he- MdOral Interanir^C'^ CQnmittee on 
'Ll;..':d t' ^f] . w 1 .represen tat i on froni th^ Department. We Have continued to 
.**-^^]'f- luppo^t the Model Leqi^latian developed 0> the Ts^bK Fo^xe, inc^idin'] 
t-if- pr- vision whic^i aMows f-: '- exemptinns for accredited schools at the 
■ii 5;rf t f ')ri each iippr opri te State agency. It was the dec t si on o'^ ^he T 
*or'Z£ tna t reciUirinq renew it ^^yery Inst i tut ion wOijld, in many C-ises, be 



sha,. 



be 



the St^te acp 



He si/Dpo*"t :haf. positlo^i and will connnw*^ to urqp '--tfltrs t'"^ .iclcpt Hode] 
1. pq i ^ 1 a t i 0?! 



^ S tanddrvis _*'oj' ^u'-h -'attef^'^v adve rtisin g.. 
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. . irv rro^\ 
ci the pre 
net^nngs c 



. - - 



= ! in ; ■■ i'Mii 

: T'CU it LA^ ^"'s/' 1 ; 



= : . Y the ni;!,iot » 
Uit' ■ ^ - poi i. a; 

the ./ r 1 : L..|Lit :- , th«/ 



ting 



j -Ai : t a t ic 
iTiust notably 5tuden" finajic 



MT'f-nuaT ions. 



i.-'.; tihJ I rat ivin "Ptcra'J^ure :mJ a sincere atterT;-.t to L&iderstanJ wh;r i-^ 

: LiW(>i \i\ Ltj? ;LiiiiLv>is Qt both the eligibility process and th?: lule 

; ."p ac r t e i ec onne"" ixia t i on anti dampen t he o r s arien t which un e 
-\lucation corrmimitv mLght atherV'iH{i give t-ha report. We teel that over 
t/ie report ^rossiv distorts and misrepresents ajcred itation as we will 
a e s V. r L b f later, L^e sp i t e tho s e c or^ ^ " e r via , we ?di^ a n iinbe r q i i s d late U 
reterences throughout the report which accurately depict ■he tiaje role 
.it ac^^retlitation aiiU its reL^tionsh.p to eligibilitv. T. ls we are 
:*ncouraged that Cu\0 is alert to our concamSg an' believe that a sijt^K^ 
■/ijrt in aiq^hasi,-^ ui ^om of the language will yield a rmich niore ijicis: 
renort. Becaurse our COTinents only OTphasiie in a different way* points 
which are alreadv In :he report , oxrr suggested chajiges in no way djjTiini 
the vigor of the dire t Ives to the Secretar>'j but onl>' place than on a 
■)or^' fact ;ki 1 1 ji-ff^ ^ wluwh should therebs" ^anuM moro H-.j]:^=orT fro 



K»Rft#*h E Yeung PfMi^ot / CNarlft M Chafhb#fH. SuH Aiaecia,« ^ J^n#5 M Phillips Slav AMOCiafe 
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: : - , It' :ot%'r^'i:i.i* i:.'n> h.i^c nr .ukzir-irit^ fuv^ on ;in 

':^o-*. . ^ -.■ . , " ^^: in^i T ^- - ' : 1 : " t-ii njt:irf ; . -rcwc^^ n„iv : u= 

.• r^:! ;.;:^^ ■ J.": rt>.:rr-il i: -o :":ijtor^ <r . Itarly ui the rviturt. 

: * t-fkit iKi'^: I its- 1^ :nore : . . is-^ i f ic.K : 0/1 than an 
^.*UT^t':-r '^K- wT, tiit" fact that hv ja-t ' : cli^iM^j :U' 

*,r il:-'. atM'h^a' :ax''.M\-f-: an'-" :::ai.t Fu^ii-ial * nor a^^iarric- iaJV- 

:^r;i;r^ ; -luatif^n:- ar\ ^ !andnu pro^r:.;-,. example, once 

r ■ t : ::uuw lal 1;^ . auaLait , it Seoniio^ responsible to trie 

■ ; -■ '^'-i :\;--^rw\i: 1 -raj;. :^-^r ■u-vti -k-anistrat a^e aiul 



. la.:. : , -.; p * Ol- i"'.-'^ :"t '^^^ r : l:;,- 1 .■ o i s 1 at crp i et s a;V 

ta.-; i;^a A^.■J vv-i ii ai 'a: a.inu-ajor: lact^a- in eu^ii ilit; uai; 

- : " i'- : 1 -!U--- 'h.iT -nr-a-rhinc whan v^ant:- re .a Ilea .1 "^criocr' niu^f 
'^at.v^ T:i.tt It ha^^ i o -n-Ki 1 i ; alioiitele r^uiv in" of 'VtuJcnt^'^ who have 
^ .1 t : t.'i! . *a . . , 'i a,i; lUt ^a:>ncess ion wCviKi net coriMJertKi a 

. ' ;h.^v^ tiiL- a.anis-i^in is acct^q^ 1 1 aheU , .ind whether it \ 'pcii^ 
;...-^T-.-i^i,- ^o ir ^ o^ir^.^^^r nru^itot:, et^, i not. nnr 

-o.v.;.,a ^^t' .4 .aif^a::i a: o:P^i . .^o^juK: cUl in-tuurior: eie<:t ll uz^e K.- 
■ .i>:iniiirv t" ap: Iv ior p !''ular progTar funds, uicludiii^ admiltJni: 
tiruincialU uii^xl stiidctit-^, then it voluntaril)- ^uhjcctt^ itself to 
\^\.Atc.cT ^on<t;a;- of It:-. ad;.:^'Uons ariLl cthL-: prac! lee^; \i- necessary ^.c 
C'^nrU^ with the prograiri roqiii la^nent^, Indeeiij sone Oh pro^ranis are 
de^L^n^ V''' ir:reasc adinis^^ion opportunitv for Btudonts whose cultural 
['a^kgreund ^u^ed 1 spo^^es thefri to attrition or at leat^t to interruption of 
fhoir -tudie^. Similarlv^ for t^e accredi;at ion factor the Confn 1 ssioner 
1-^ ^tatutoriLv reatricteti to asstjasing reliability only as to thu (|uality 
of tr.nnmi^ ot'tcrcti bv the sciiool. rraining i^^ a more generic term than 
eduoa! ion -uid shows tluit thi^> IS jaat another characteristic of what will 
hf^ a tlh'i a "^vhopr* ff^r pnn^n^e- ^f f'' randinp^ ^'-M^ expl i-^itlv opitte^l 
tins f.w"}- frori the scope of the reiHirt. 
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■ : . , 1 ■ : ' t- ;v ^ . " : . - .1^ ^ ' \nie that t.iL 

.i , - '1 ■ ' '''^ ^ ^ * ; ^'^^ - ■ ^ ' ' ' V rn ni <cui 

:■->: / . - ■■• leav - 

- ^i:-. r"::-ui::;.:> ^fw ' \. -i? ■ ou^ 0' context an.: 

/ ^.:Mt - it- rr^ :n :*^ ^i:UeTient ci :^^:oi^, 
:\- , J- .i^r-^ eni Ehr ro;.;r' where it lea^r 
H- ^rivf r^-^enacion^^ t:;at the liiTiit^ju ^wopo 

■ I- /U..- zc :he ca^\l^: re.t.:er, ; ven the f'-^ieral 
rev;'-'^ntze-^ ^h.^: at ■/rc'-j 1 1 : "i^ not interdeu to perfonT^ 

;huL-U, l^erL^ore v.e nronglv urge tkit , . 

■ r,^ : -:orc ^t:iler^r\^ , v^ith cu7^ tev, changes, be pla^ru 



Ih^* mconpl^^^t^ r^tiire 01 the 



r. 



rinJi-^^^r. ■Mi:Ie tht= rc|K)r; ;oe_- act 
.--•^r^]^-: t.^ thL'tr p:irr ]^]paT Lcn m tht- fiolU stuUie'S. ■ would 



■ ^ ■■ . ,:-*nf=': . -;^Mi^n-^nr -efun.i 

^ .\ nvunt nnuil ir, ^ 1 tut lon^, 'vr n". ruiticn and donnLU^r%^ 
oa/n-i rhe ^c^iruun^ of - - . Yhi^ i> h(H:anse the:^o 

■ir^' T ^. 'he rendering Ji scn^iceH over the period of the 
Nit .ir\' rat:'^?: tV^r n'.ikin^: ^uch r^ervice^ nvaLlable nr the star" '^t 
t-r-- ibf. ;:ril:tv ccnsiDi^ed once th^^ tezr; hegiru^, whether th^ 
'..^ : : . ;;:duati:n :^ :h-- i thn^ 

.ch'HVl eXDorienco^ no net saving? when .i -t^Kiont withdraws. Tne coHt ib 
i • st r ihute^l to the o^he^ student Cork^ciuent iy , ;my refund inust be 
.:^n-ih^rc\! rx-^ro m the niiture ot insurancf^ benefits which ijvleinn 1 H es 
;:ixit'nt'^ risk oi" irivolimtarv withdrawal. At the sajne ti:.^, 
b.!-dlv be e.iuitable to tho othe'^ srudents to nllew a i^tiuaent 
\ MvOitar ilv- -^^av, to live nf f - cai^tpus — to rec^^:ve a refimd. 

■nu r^d.ir u:..^hLp U'tv.r .. / mJ and [-^'^cir^^ p-M 'cy jmt-_i a[7i-'ar- 
p'-ihiij non-profit s;b.H>i-- [i.r^<.i\: : ates Drmitor)' tees are normi^ii^ 

':et as so-arate fmvU : . -urTlns of deti.nt basis. The cost of 
V'.i!iO at ion revenues are hu. It fi'om tuition, endowiTient, gift uwonies. 
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aiid state appropriations. Similarly the dormiton^ rates are established 
by estijiiatijig the expenses to be Incurred and dwidiiig by the total 
occupancy. In such a situatiojis any refimds must coma from revenues 
received from other studerits who do not withdraw, because ^ after the tenn 
begins, there is no market foi^ the ^ripty desk or doTjnit:jr>' room. ITiis 
is further con^licated by the situation at state schools where the student 
may pay only 251 of the cost of his education. If the student choses to 
withdraw^ is his tuition refmd the 251 he paid or is it a retuiii to the 
student of monies appropriated by the state legislature or other sources? 
"Finally, we note that there arg a fev/ minor technical inaccuracies such 
as the nature of supervision between accreditation visits , candidacy 
status, etc, which do not enter strongly Into the recommendations and thus 
are not discuss^ here. 

In conclusion^ let us turn to the reconumdations of the report. In 
general j we concur that the Comnissioner should use his liJnit j suspend, 
and tenniiiate authority to curb abuses by schools in the administration 
of student financial aid. We believe the new regulations published in 
4S CFR 168*71 will accon^lish this, Furtherj it may be desirable to have 
more specific requirements for good standirig and satisfacto>ry progress in 
the specific financial aid programs , similar to the VA programs , fiowever , 
we feel it should be made clear , that thesa reconmendations are directed 
to the progTam officers in the Bureau of Student Financial Assistance and are 
not part of the general eligibility procedures of DE^, If such policies 
as'admiss ions , grading , refunds j etc. were to become Federally defined 
characteristics of an institution and were considered by DEAE in determining 
eligibility to apply to respective OE programSi we would have a serious, 
dangerous, untenable , md Illegal intmsion by government into the post- 
secondary educationai affairs of this coi^try. Indeed, the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 1232) prohibits such Federal control of 

education. Next, the report notes that programmatic accreditation plays 
little role in the eligibility process, Hius ^0 could legitjjnately 
recofmiend that DEAE restrict its ''open door" policy and concentrate its 
resources on institutional accreditation. 

To answer the question posed by tlie title of the report, the DEAE 
eligibility process gives the assurance that schools permitted to apply 
for certain OE funds have those characteristics which indicate on^ that 
they are rationally organized and reasonably equipped to legally fulfill 
their owi stated educational mission* Additional requirements which a 
school must n^et in order to garticipate in a particular OE program are the 
responsibility of the respective p'rogram officials and may vary from program 
to program. If an institution desires to use its eligibility to participate 
iji OE programs i then it must expect to assume'^on its own- = addit'ionar 
responsibilities for the stewardship of Federal fmds» 
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We look forward to your final report and we hope our conMnts will 
assist you in focusing youT TecanmendatlDns to the best benefit of 
the stiident consisnex and the Federal Goveminent, If we may provide 
f mother mfonnatioii , please feci free to call. 

Sincerel/ yours ^ 



GhO note 2i Deleted attachnient is related to rnatters in 
the draf^i report which have been revised in 
the final report, 



Keimeth Youiig 
Prosident 




Attac^^ent 
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LISTI^^G^ JELECTED FEDERAL PROGRAMS miCB RELY 

PARTLY. 01^ THE ELI'GIBILITY PROCESS 

The following programs v^re identified as relying on 
the Conimiasiofipr of Education's list of nationally recognized 
accrediting associations but is not necessarily all inclusive, 
Sources includfd interv^iews with some responslbLe agency per- 
sonnel, OE listings, the 197 7 Catalo^g of Federal DomestiG^s- 
sistance PiograiriS^ and applicable Federal laws and their re^ 
spective definitions of ellgibls schools. We also note that 
other Federal programs rely on accreditation but not necess- 
arily on the Caminissioner ' s list. 

Catalog jiumber Progr asn 

13* 34 2 iiaalth Pr oJesslons^Studant Lc-ariS,. 

Health Resources Admin istr a tioiu 
Public Health Service 

13 /364 Cursing Student Loans, Public Health 

Service 

13 .381 Health Prof essioJis-Pinancial 

Distress Grants, Health Resources 
Admiiiistratioiij Public Health Service 

13.386 Narsing Capitation GrantSi Health 

Resources Administration^ Public 
Health Service 

13.406 CDllege Library Besources, OE 

13^41,8 Sappl einen tal Educational Opportunity 

Grants, OE 

13* 434 Pareign Lariguage and Area Studies- 

Fellowship { Nfat ional Defense For e ign 
Language Fellowship Prograim)^ OE 

13.435 foreign Language and Area Studies-- 
Centers Research, OS 

13.436 Foreign Language and Area Studies 
Hesearch, OB 

13.450 Handicapped Regional Resource Centers, 

OE 
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Calaloq nunibec Pcogr am 

13.451 Handicapped Personnel Preparation 

(Handicapped Teacher, Physical Educa"- 
tion and/or Recreation Training), OE 

13.454 Higher Educa tion^S tr engthsn ing Develop- 

ing Institutions , OE 

13,460 Hiqher Education Act Insured Loan 

(Guaranteed Student Loan Program), OE 

13.463 Higher Education Work Study (College 

Work Study Program) , OE 

13.468 Library Training Grants (Library 

Institute and Fellowship Program), OE 

13.469 National Defense Education Act^ Loans 

to Institutions^ OE 

13.470 National Direct Student Loan Cancel^ 

latlons^ OE 

13.471 National Direct Student Loans^ OE 

13,475 Library Research and Demonstration^ OE 

13,482 Special Services for Disadvantaged 

Studints, OE 

13.4B8 Talent Search, OE 

13.491 University Community Service-'Gran ts to 
States (Comniunity Service and Continuing 
Education Program) , OE 

13.492 Upward Bound, OE 

13.510 Higher Education'^Cooperati ve Education, 

OE 

13,518 Higher Educational Instructional Equip-^ 

ment (Instructional Equipment Grants Pro 
gr am ) # OE 

13,539 Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 

program/ OE 
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Catalog number 

13.540 
13.540 
13_555 

13.557 

13.560 

13,564 
64,111 
64,117 

Not applicable 
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Higher Education^-Veter ana Cast of 
Instruction Program / OB 

Grants to States for State Student 
TnceiitlveB, OE 

Public Service Educat ion--rns t i tutional 
Grants and Fellowahlps (Public Service 
Education Program), OE 

rjniversity Community Service-Special 
Projects^ OE 

Regional Education programs for Deaf 
and Other Kandicapped Persons ^ OE 

Consumer s Education^ OE 

Veterans Educational Assistance^ VA 

Dependants Educational Assistance^ 
Dapartment of Veterans Benefits, Vh 

Social Security Students* Benefits to 
Dependents of Deceased or Disabled 
Family Member (s) Attendl.rig Institutions 
of Higher Ediication, Social Security 
Adminlstra tion 



EKLC 
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CR!TERIA AND PROCEOURES FOR RECOGNITION OF 
HATIOMALLY RECOGNIZED ACCREOmHS AGENCIES AMD ASSOCIATIONS 



The following information concerning the criterfa and 
proceaures for fecognizing national accrediting bodies was 
publishi€d in the FEDERAU REGISTER on August 20, 
1974, under Title 4S^Pu&lic Welfife, Chaptar i^Officg of 
EduMt'on, Dipartment of Health, Education, and Wilfare. 

Part 14i^Crmrnisiionsf^! fietCQgnitioii Procedure! for Na- 
tional Aco'editing todies and State AggRyias 

Subpart A-Critiria for Um\am\]y Recognized Accrediting 
Ageneiei and AssociatiDnj 

Sec. 

149.1 Scope. 

149.2 Otfinttions. 

149.3 Publication of list. 

149.4 indusiOn on list 

149.1 initial recognition; renewel of rf^eognition. 
149.6 Criferia. 

Authority: 20 U.S,C. 403(b>, 10S5(b),- 1141(a}, 
1248(11): 41 U.S.C, 293d(b>, 295f^3(b), 295h4n)(D), 
298(f); B U.S.C. nOl{a)(15)(F}; 12 U.S.C 1?49c(b); 

iubpsrt A-'Criteria for NatiDrsally Rfccognized Accrediting 
Agenciai and A^ociatioris 

§ 149.1 Scope. 

AcGreditation of inrtitutioni or programs of institutions 
by tgencif sor asiDciations nationaily recogni?ed by the U.l. 
Commi^».">ner af Education h a priraquisJte to the eligi- 
bility for Federal financial assistance of institutions and of 
ihfi students attending such institutions under a wide 
viriety of federally ftjpported progrims. The recognition of 
such agencies is reflected m lists published by the Commis^ 
siontr in the FEDERAL RIGISTER, Inclusion on such list 
ii dependent upofi the CQmfTiis.siQnir'i finding that any such 
fecognized agency or association is feliable authority/ ss to 
the quality of training offered. The CommjKionep's r^c^ni^ 
tion is granted and the ^ncy or a^ciation is Included on 
the list only when it meets the criteria established by the 
Comrrilssioner and set forth in § 149,6 of this part. 
(20 U, i.e. 1 141(a)) 

§ 149.2 Qefinitioni 

"Accrediting" nrieans the process vvhereby an agency or 
a^ciation grants public recognition to a school, institute, 



colfege, universitv« or speclilik^ed program of study which 
meets certain established quaMfications and ^ucational 
Etandards, as d^^terminod through initiif and periodic 
dvaluations. The essential purposa of the □ccreditation 
process is to pro^*ide a professional judgment as to the 
quality of the e^lucational Institution or progrsrn(s) offered, 
ftnd to encourage continue' ImprovemDnt thereof; 

''Acivar^ accrediting action" means denial of accredita- 
tion or preaccreditailen status or the withdrawal of 
t^ccreditatjon or preaccredltation status; 

"Agency or assDcistion" means a corporation, a^ocia- 
tion, or other legal entity or unit thereof which has the 
principal responsibility for carrying out the accrediting 
funotlon; 

'Mnstitutionai accreditation" applies to the total institu- 
tion and signifies that the institution as a whole is achieving 
Its educational objectives satisfactorily; 

'^Regional" means the conduct of Institutional accredita- 
tion In three or more States; 

"Representatives of the public" means representatives 
who are laymen in the sense that they pre not educators in, 
or members of the profe^ion for which the students are 
being prepared, nor in any way are directly related to the 
Institutions or programs being evaluated; 

"Stetes'* includes the Disir^ct of Columbia and terri- 
torioi and possessions of the United States. 
(20 U.G.C„ 1141(1)) 

1 149.3 Publjcation of Ijst. 

Period i^iiy the U.S. Commisioner of Education will 
pubiiih a list in the FEDERAL REGISTER of the 
accrediting agencies and asMclatlons which he determines 
to be reliable authorities as to the quality of training 
offered by ©ducatlonal institutions or programs, either in a 
geogriphicai area or in a specialized field. The general scope 
of the recognition granted to each of the listed accrediting 
bodies wilt also be fisted. 
(2D U.S.C. 1141(a)) 

§149.4 iriciu sion on list. 

Any accr^itlng agency or association which deiires to 
be listed by the Commi^loner as meeting the criteria set 
forth in §149.6 ^ould apply in writing to the Director, 
Division of EtigibilAty and Agency Evaluation, Bureau ©f 
Post^condary Edueatfon, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton. D.C, 20202. 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(a)} 
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'\ 149 5 Iriitiiii ffuitjgnit an and rHn«v,/ai of recognition 

(a) Fnf Muimi ryfiognition and for mniiwai of rGcogni- 
hon. ihv amrmiitinq cigKncv or association vvil! furnish 
{fit ofmation tjsiablishing its compliance' wiifi the criteria st't 
furih in ^149,6. Tfi i§ information mey bfe supplemented by 
pHr^oniil jnlyrvii'':'W^ of by revtHW of Ihu agency s facilities, 
records, pt'rsonnoi quolif icotions, md administrative managy- 
rrvin! Edcb fiyHney listed v^ill bu rfjevalualRd by tht? 
inommi-aioner at hi^^ discr^^tion. but at hrd^X oncn uv^/ry four 
yrars. No advyrst- dh'cision will b*?comFj fln=ei without afford- 
mq oppariufiity for a hf^aring^ 

(b) In vit'w of thfi critf?ria set forth in §149=6, it is 
unlikfify ihat '"^Turn than one ds:;ociatiO!'T or agency will 
quiility for n'coynition (1) in a def irir'd gc/ogrdphieal area of 
jurtsriiction or (2) in d defined field of program Spt^ciaiiza- 
tion within iiHcondary or po^^tsecondary education. If two 
Of more st'pa.rate organizations in a dtdined field do sei^k 
'recoqnition, ith-L'v will both be eKptn;tf?d to demonstrate 
need for dirif activitif'fi and show that their accrediting 
activitn^s do no* unduly diyup! the affpcted institution or 
prograrn. 

(20 U.S C. 1 141(a)) 

§149.6 Cnterta. 

In rtxjue^ting de^iqnaiion by the U.S= CcimmlFsioner of 
Educaiioni as a natiunally recognized accredilUng agency or 
association, an accrediting agency or association must 
show : 

(a) Functional aspect s. Its functional aspects will be 
demonstraied by 

( 1 ) Its scopu of operatrons; 



li) The agency or association is national or re- 

gionai in its scope of operations, 
(li) The agency or association ddarly defines in its 
charter, by-laws or accrudiiing standards the 
K^opR of its activities, including the geograph' 
ical area and the types and levels of institutiorus 
or programs cowered, 

(2) Its organization' 



(i) The agency or association has the administra- 
tive per^nnel and procedures to carry out its 
operations in a timely and effective manner. 

(ii) The agency or association defines its fiscal 
needs, manages its e5<penditureE, and has 
adequate financial resources to carry out its 
operations, as shovvn by an ej^ternally audited 
financial statement. 



Cw) ThQ rigency's or association's faes, if any, for 
lha accredita/tion process do not aKceed the 
ietiionable cost of sustaining and improving 
thci prO'Cebs. 

f iv) The agency or association uses cornpetent and 
knowledgeable persons, qualified by experi- 
ence and training, and selects such persons in 
LJccyrdance vvith nondiscriminatory practices: 
(Aj to participate on visiting evaluation t^arrii; 
(S) to engage in consultative serwic«?§for the 
(■valuation and accreditation proct'sS; and (C) 
to serve on policy and decisionmaking bod ies, 
{m} Tho agency or association inclydus on each 
visiting c/algation team at least one person 
who is not a mf?mbor of its policy or deeision^ 
making body or its administrative staff. 

|3i I ts procedures: 



(i) Thf? agency or association maintains clear 
definitions of each level of accreditation status 
and has clearly written procedures for grani- 
infl, denying, reaffirming, revoking, and rem- 
Etating such accredited statuses, 
(ill The sgeney or association, if it has developed 
a preaccreditation status, provides for the 
application of criteria and proceduros that are 
related in an appropriate mannnr to thos*? 
umpioyed for accreditation, 
(iii) Th?? agency or aBsociation requires, as an 
integral part of its accrediting process, ir^stitu- 
tional or program self^analysis and an on-site 
reviow by a visiting team, 

(A) The self ^anaiy sis shall be a qualitative 
assessment of the strengths and limitations 
of the institution or program, including the 
achievement of institutional or program 
objectives, and should involve a representa- 
tive portion of the institutior/s administra^ 
tive staff, teaching faculty, students, gov- 
erning body, and Other appropriate con^ 
St ituencies, 

(B) The agency or a^ciatlon provides 
written and conajltative guldanCB to the 
institution or program and to the visiting 
team. 

(b) RespoMhiity. Its responsibility will be demonKtrated 
by ♦Hf' yvhich = 

(11 Its accreditation in the field in which it Operates 
serves clearly identified needs, as follows: 

(i) The agency's or association's accreditation 
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program takas into account the rights, respon. 
Sibiiities, and interests of rtudents, the general 
pgblic. the academic, professionii, or Qecupa- 
tional fields invQived, and institutions, 
(ii) The agency's or assselation's purposes end 
objectives are clearly defined in its charter, 
by-|avvs, or accrediting standerds. 

(23 It is responsive to the public iniereit. in that: 

(i) The agency or a^oeiation includes representa- 
tives of the public in Its policy and decision- 
making bodies, or in an advisory or consulta^ 
live capacity that a^res attention by Ihv. 
policy and declsion^making bodies. 

iii) The agency or association publishes or other^ 
wise makes publicly available; 

(A) Thv standards by which institutions or 
prograrns are evaluated; 

{0} The prDcedures utilised in arriving at 
decfsions regarding the accreditation 
Status of an institution or progrann; 

(C) The current accreditation status of insti^ 
fijtions or programs and the date of the 
nmi currently scheduled review or recon^ 
sideration of accfeditation; 

(D) The narnes and affiliations of members of 
its pQlicy and decision making bodies, and 
the name(s| of its principal administrative 
personnel; 

(£) A description of the ownership, control 
and type of legal organization of the 
agency or a^ociation, 

(iii} The agency or a^ciation provides advance 
notice of proposed or revised standards to all 
persons, institutions, and organizations signify 
icantly affected by its accrediting process, and 
provides ^ch persons, Institutions and 0fgani= 
zations adequate opportunity to comment on 
such standards prior to their adoption. 

(iv) The agency or asotiution has ^/vritten pro= 
eedures for the r^iew of complaints pertain- 
ing to iristitLftional or program quality, as 
thesJ relate to the agenc> *s standards and 
demonstrates that such procedures are ade- 
quate to provide tim*.Hy treatment of ajch 
complaints in a nianner that is fair and 
equitable to the complaihant and to the 
institution or program. 

(3) It assures due process in its accrediting procedures, 
as demonstrated in part by: 

(i) Affording initial «valuation of the institu- 



tions or programs only when the chief 
executive officer of the institution applies for 
accreditatiQn of the institution or any of its 
programs; 

(ii) Providing for adequite discussion during in 
on site visit between the visiting team and the 
faculty, administrative staff, students, and 
other appropriate persons; 

(iii) Furnishing, as a re^lt of an evaluation visit, 
a written report to the institution or program 
commenting on areas of strengths, areas 
needing improvernent and, when appropriate, 
suggesting means of improvement and includ^ 
ing ^eeific areas, if any^ where the in^ 
stitution or program may not be in complj^ 
ance with the agencv's standards; 

(iv) Providing the chief executive officer of the 
institution or pregram with an opportunity 
to comment upon the written report and to 
file sjpplemental materials pertinent to the 
facts and conclusions in the written report of 
the visiting team before the accrediting 
agency or a^ciation takes action on the 
report; 

(v) Evaluating, when appropriate, the report of 
the visiting team In the presence of a member 
of the team, preferably the chairman; 

(vi) Providing for the withdrawal of accreditation 
only for cau^, after review, or when the 
institution or progrann does not permit re- 
evaluation, after due notice; 

(vii) Providing the chief executive officer of the 
institution with a ^ecific statement of rea^ 
sons for any a^erie accrediting action, and 
notice of the right to appeal such action; 

(vlii) Establishing and irnplementing published 
rules of procedure regarding appeals Which 
will provide for; 

(A) No change in the lecreditation status of 
the institution or program pending dis- 
position of an sppeal ; 

(B) Right to a heiring before the appeal 
body; 

(C) Supplying the chief executive off icer of 
the institution with a written decision of 
the appeal body, including a statement 
of specifics. 

(4) It has demonstrated capability and willingne^ to 
foster ethical practices among the institutions or 
programs which it accredits, including equitable 
student tuition refunds and nondiscrimitiatory 
practices In admi^ionsand employmem. 
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^5) It maintains a program of ^iluation of its 
edycational ttandards designed to asse^ their 
validity and reliability. 

(6) It secures sufficient qualitative information re= 
girding the institution or program which shosN% an 
on^going program of evaluation of outputs con= 
si*t@nt with the educational goals of the institu 
lion or program. 

(7) It encourages experimentai and innovative pro^ 
grams to the extent thai the^ are conceived and 
implemfnted in a manner vvhich eniures the 
quality and Integrity of iht' institution or pro- 
gram. 

(8) It accfedits only those inrtitutions or programs 
which meet its published standards, and demon- 
strates that its standards, policies, and procedures 
are fairly applied and that its evaluations are 
conducted and decisions rendered under condi- 
tions that assure an impartial end objective 
judgment. 

(91 It reevaluates at reasonable intervals institutions 
or progfams which it has accredited. 

(10) It requires that any referenco to Its accreditation 
of accrediidd institutions and programs clearly 
specifies the areas and levels for which accredlta^ 
tion has been received. 



(cl Reliability* Its reliability is demonstrated by - 



(1) Aeceptance throughout the United States of Its 
policies, evaluation methc^s, and decisions by 
educatori, educailonal institutions, licensing 
bodies, practitioneri, and emplQyers: 

(2) Regular review of its standards, policies and 
procedures. In order that the evaluative proce^ 
ihall support constructive analysis, emphasise fac- 
tors of critical Importance, and reflect the educa- 
ilonal and training needs of the student: 

(3) Not less than two years' experience as an accredit- 
ing agency or asociation; 

(4) Reflection in the composition of its policy and 
decision-making bodies of the connmunity of 
Interests directly affected by the scope of Its 
accreditation. 

(d) Autonomous, its autonomy is demonstrated by evi- 
dence that = 

(1) It performs no function that would be Incorisiitent 
vvith the formation of an Independent judgrnentof 
the quality of an educational program or InstItU' 
tion: 

(2) It provides in its operating procedures against 
conflict of Interest in the rendering of its judg- 
ments and decisions^ 

(20UJ.C, 114Ua)) 
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RESPONSIBILITY CONFERRED ON THE COMISSIONER OF EDUCATION TO LI^ 



OR APPRgVE NATjON ALLY RECQGNIZED ACCREDITING ASSO CIATIONS 1/ 

I . Laws Relacing to_ PrograsiB Adminiatered by the Co trn iissioner o f 
EducatlQn 

In each of the follQwing, the cam ''Institution of higher education" 
is defined aa one accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency approved by the Comisaioner* He is empowered to approve such 
accrediting ageneiea by the following authorizing provision: 

"For purpoaes of chis Csubseecion) ^ the CoTOdssioner shall 
publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or assQciatlona which he detennines to be reliable authority 
as CO the quality of training offered."' 

1. 20 U,S.C. 403(b). This provision defines eligible institution of 
highar educacion for purposes of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. (Pub.L. 35-564 1103) . 

2. 20 U.S.C. 682(b). This provision defines eli|ible institution of 
higher education under the Act setting up the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. (Pub.L. 89^36 83(b)). 

3. ^ 20 U.S.C. 881(e)(5). This provision defines eligible institution 

of higher education for purposes of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. (Pub.L. 89-^10, as amandedj S801) . 

^* , 20 L^S.C. 1085(b). Thia provision defines eligible institution of 
higher education for purposes of the insured student loan program under 
Title IV^B of Che Higher Education .Act of 1965. ((Pub.L. 89-329) , as 
amended, S4 35C^) ) . 

5. 20 LJ^S.C. 1085(c)* This provision defines eligible vocacional 
school for purposes of che insured student loan program. It was added 
to Ticie IV-'B of the Hi|her Education Act of 1965 by Pub.L. 90-575. 
(Pub.L. 89-329, as amended i435(c)). 

6. 20 U.S.C, 1088(b)(3). This provision defines eligible proprietary 
Institution of higher educaclon for purposes of all programs of Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, eKcept the Institutional assistance 
provision and the inaured loan programp (Pub .L> 89^3295 as amended 
i491(b)(3)). 



1^/Prepared by OE's general counsel. 
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7* 20 U.S.C. 1141(a) p This provision defines eligible institution of 
higher education for purposes of the Higher Education Act^ CPub,L^ 89- 
329, as amended glZOlCa)). 

8. 20 U.S.C, 1401(11) (E), This provision defines institution of 
higher education far purposes of the Education for the Handicapped Act* 
(Pub,L, 91-230 8602). 

9. 20 U.S.C. 1619(5) (E). This provision defines institution of higher 
education for purposes of the Imergency School Aid Act* (Pub*L, 92-318 
g720(b) (E)) . 

10. 20 U*S.C. 2461(21). This provision defines "private vocational 
training inatitution'^ under the Vocational Education Act. (Pub.L. 94- 
482, g202(a)). 

11. Laws Ralajting, to Health jianpowe^r . Some of the following provisions 
refer to "recognized faQdles approved for such purposes by the Connnlssioner 
of Education". The remainder carry a provision similar to that in the 
education laws, that— 

''For purposea of this subsection the Conmlasion shall publish 
a list of nationally racognized accrediting agencies or 
aasociations which he daterminas to be reliable authority as 
to the quality of training offered." 

1. 42 U,S.C* 293a(b)Cl). This provision defines allgibla institution 
for purposes of grants for construction of teaching facilities for 
medical, dental, and other health personnel. (Pub.L, 88^129 i2(b)). 

2. 42 U.S.C. 294j(2). This provision defines eligible institution for 
the purposes of the Federal Program of Insured Loans to Graduate Students 
in Health Professions Schools. (Pub. L. 94^484, S401(b), amending part 

C of Title VII of the Public Health Service Act). 

3. 42 U.S.C* 294s(a). This provision defines eligibla accredited 
program for the award of traineeships to students in graduate schools 
other than accredited schoola of public health. (Pub, L, 94-484 * 9408, 
amending part C of Title VII of the Public Health Service Act), 

4. 42 U.S.C 295f-2(b), This provision definas aligible institution 
for purpoaea of grants under the Health Professions Education Act. 
(Pub.L. a9"290 82(a)). 

5. 42 U.S. C. 295g-8(g) (2) * This provision authorizes grants for 
development of new schools of niedicine* (Pub.L. 94=484, §801 j amending 
part F of Title VIT of the Public Haalth Service Act). 
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6. 42 U.S*C. 295h-lCb) (2) * This provisioii governs che award of grants 
tQ accredited schoola of public health and to public or nonprofit 
educational snticieg Cincludlng graduata schools of social TOxk) to 
establish or expand accredited programs in specified fields (TuB.L* 94- 
484, §701, amending Part G of Title VII of the Public Healch Service 
Act) * 

7. 42 U.B.C.-. 295h-4C2)^). This provision defines eligible institution 
for purposes of the Allied Health Profasaians Act,.. (Tufi-L, 94-^484 , 
i701^ amending part G of Title VXI of the Public Health Service Act). 

8. 42 U.S.C- 298bCf) ^ This provision defines accredited program under 
the Nurse Training Act. (Pub.L. 88-581 S25* 

III* Imigration and_^atiQnality AcC 

1* S U.S.C. 1101 (a) (15) (F) . This provision governs visas for alien 
students seeking CQ enter the United States to study at a recognised 
educational institution. (Pub.L. 82-414 SlOl, amanded by Pub.L. 94-484, 
i601(b)). 

2. 8 U.S.C. 1182Cj)Cl)* This provision governs visas for aliens 
seeking graduate medical education or craining in che United States* 
(Pub.L. 94-484, 1601(4))* 

IT, Housing Act of 1950 

12 U.S.C. 1749c (b), Eligible insciturlon for purposes of the 
cpllage housing amendmenc to the Housing Act is one accredited bv a 
nationally recognised accrediting agency or association. (Pub.L* 81« 
475, as amended, 3404). 

V. .^At 5 r an s - _ Adiaini s^t r a t io n 

1. 38 U.S^C* 1775(a)* This provision states chat VA approved courses 
shali include courses chat have been accredited and approved by a 
nationally recognisid accrediting agency or associacion and states 
furrher thac the Commissioner of Education is co publish a list of such 
agencies he finds co be reliable auchorlty as to the quality of training 
offered, (Pub.L* 82-550, superseded by P*L* 88-126 ill. 

2, 38 U«S*C* 1632(g). This provision, for purposas of veterans 
educational assistance defines cha term "standard college degree," wlch 
reference Co recogniaed accrediting agencies* It Indicates that "the 
accrediting agency muar be one recognised by che Cocmiissioner of Educacion 
under che provtsions= of section 1775." C7ub,L* 32-550, amended by 
Pub.L. 94^502, 1202), 
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VI* State Teehnlcal Sarvlcas 

15 U,S,C, 1352(c). Thim provdston daftnei qualified Institutlans 
for purpQsas ©f grants undir the Statt Technical Servieas Act itid nates 
that™ 



"For purposes of this subseetlon tha United Spates COTmissiener 
q£ EducmtlOQ shall publish a list at QatiOQally racogfii^ed 
accredlclog agancias or aesoclatlotie which he datartoifies to be 
reliable authority aa to th^ quality of science, angineeringt 
or business education or training offered*" OPub,!* SS^-ISZ 



VIX. State Postsecondagy Vooatlgnal Education Agenclai 

20 U*S.C. lOSSf-lCd). Thlg provision authorises the CoOTissionar 
to publish a list of approved State accrediting agancies In the field of 
atata poatsecondary vocational educaCioTi, (lub.L* 94-^482, §133, adding 
8497A ts tha Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended)* 



Praparad by* Of flee of Ganeral Counsel 
IJ*S. Office of Education 
March 8, 1978 
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LIST OF SEL ECTED REPORTS AND S TUDIES 

CONCERNING ISSUES DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 

"Approaches to State Licensing of Private Degree^Granting 
Institutions;" The Airlie Conference Report r Washington^ 
D.Cr Postsecondary Education Conv^enlng Authority of the 
Institute for Educational Leadership of George Washington 
University r Nov* 1975. 

"'Proprietary Vocational and Home Study Schools ' --^Final Report 
to the Federal Trade Commission and Proposed Trade Regulation 
Rule^" Bureau of Consumer Protection^ Federal Trade Commission^ 
Sept, 1976, 

"Toward a Federal Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of 
Education^" Federal Interagency Coinmittee on Education, 
Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Protection/ Washington/ 
D.C, ; Dec- 1974. ^ . ^ 

"A Study of State Oversight in Postsecondary Education," 
Jung, Steven M, , et* al. Palo Alto, Californiaj The 
American Institutes for Research, Dec* 1977. 

"Improving the Consumer Protection Function in Postsecondary 
Education," Jung, Steven M. , et. al. Palo Alto, Callforniai 
The American Institutes for Research, Oct. 1976, 

"Gatekeepers in Educationi A Report on Institutional 
Licensing," National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development, Washington, D.C; Apr, 1975. 

"Private Accreditation and Public Eligibility," Orlans, Harold, 
et. al* Washington, D.C, Brookings Institution and National 
Adademy of Public Administration Foundation, Oct. 1974, 

"Report of the Presiding Officer," William Dixon, Proposed 
Trade Regulation Rulei Advertising, Disclosure, Cooling--o£f 
and Refund Requirenients for Proprietary Vocational and Home 
Study Schools, Federal Trade Commission, Sept, 1976. 

"Better Information for Student Cholcei Report of A National 
Task Force," The WatLpnal Task Force on Better Information 
for Student Choice, The Fund for the Improvement of Post-^ 
secondary Education, Washington, D.C, , Mar, 1977. 
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"Recommendatioris for Improved Management of the Federal 
Student Aid PrograitiSf " The Student Financial Assistance 
Study Group; U.S. Department of Healthy Education/ and 
Welfare* June 197 7. 

"Accreditation and Institutional El igibility ^ " Trivett, 
David A. Washington^ D,C. ^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education^ The George Washington University/ 1976. 
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